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TO OUR READERS 


You may be surprised to see THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY heading this number with over eight pages of 
poetry translated from the Polish. This is not an effort to 
rival other contemporary monthlies. We still intend to 
keep to our rule about not normally publishing poetry. 
These Polish poems are an exception. You may have 
different views about how or why the poets, writing in 
Poland, come to say what they do and express senti- 
ments that remind one of The Waste Land, but you will 
surely find something heartening in their warm and 
human language. It is very unlike the parrot cries we 
have come to expect from that part of the world. 

We have tried to balance this number with, in mind, 
our usual preoccupations. We wish to keep the flag of 
criticism and appreciation flying, and not at half mast; 
yet, in our embattled position, we have here an eye 
cocked on other current affairs. So we also discuss a 
Russian mentality and a German mentality and hear 
of the impact of international bureaucracies on an 
unfortunate individual from Shanghai who turned up 
in our office. We have also been able to devote much 
more space than recently to reviews of books. This is a 
feature we intend to keep up. 

So there is a perspective of Cheer and Uncheer which 
nowadays seems the spirit of the season. In this spirit, 
dear readers, we wish you all a Fairly Jolly Christmas. 


Forthcoming in 1956 :— 


Special numbers on:— 

The ‘Redbrick’ Universities. 

Mental Sciences. 

Aspects of America. : 

Unpublished letters from Carlyle to J. A. Froude. 
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The Polish Waste Land 


The three Polish poets, Adam Waiyk, Mieczyslaw Fastrun and 
Pawel Hertz, belong to the generation which started its literary 
activity before the war. All represent a high standard in their literary 
achievements as poets and authors of studies on poetry. They are 
‘Western’ in the sense that they know foreign languages and are well 
acquainted with Western European literature. The tragedy of Jews in 
Poland exterminated by the Nazis left a strong mark on them. All 
three are Fews; Wadyk and Hertz spent the war years in the Soviet 
Union in not particularly rosy conditions ; Fastrun in hiding in Poland. 
Immediately after the war they, with some others, created a Marxist 
literary weekly Kuznica (The Smithy). Afterwards their ways 
parted. They reacted, each in his own manner, to the enforced Stalinist 
line of ‘Socialist realism’. One can suppose that in their hearts they 
despised it, in spite of the fact that Wazyk became one of the main 
theorists of the official doctrine and author of enthusiastic poems, while 
Jastrun adapted the tone of his creative will to the new requirements. 

The outburst of anger and of passion in their recent poems cannot 
be interpreted as a sign of a ‘reactionary’ opposition. On the contrary, 
these poems show how intellectuals who adhered sincerely to the Party 
go through a deep crisis of conscience when they compare reality with 
Stalinist slogans. The ‘thaw’ in Poland seems to give vent to particu- 
larly violent, because long suppressed, feelings. If certain daring 
works are being published there, the explanation can be found in the 
difficuliy of setting limits, once the Party accepted the principle of 
granting a moderate freedom to writers. A vivid response on the part 
of the public to literary works on the limit, or practically beyond the 
limit, says much about the gap which exists between wishes and 
interests of the population and official literature. To reduce that gap 
yet at the same time not to introduce ‘alien’ elements to Marxist- 
Leninist (and Stalinist) philosophy must be a real puzzle for the Party. 
An impartial observer should concede that the majority of writers are 
sceptical about the ‘thaw’ and too careful to publish anything different 
Srom what they have been doing for years. In the case of Wazyk we 
witness a complete reversal and he is being reproached of combating 
exactly what he was propagandizing with zeal in the period 1949-53. 
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Adam Waéyk is author of two novels published before the war, of 
several volumes of poems and of a few plays. He is an excellent trans- 
lator of Guillaume Apollinaire, of Pushkin and of other poets. In 
1948 he edited an anthology of modern French poetry. 

Mueczyslaw Fastrun published several volumes of poems and trans- 
lations of German and Russian poetry. He is author of a big volume on 
the life of Adam Mickiewicz, the Polish national poet. 

Pawel Hertz is a poet of great refinement and author of a few books 
in prose, mostly studies in Polish literature of the past. 


Poem for Adults 
Adam Wazyk 
I 
I jumped by mistake on the wrong bus; 
people sat as usual returning from work. 
The bus swept down a strange road, 
through Holy Cross Street. You are no longer a Holy Cross! 
Where are your antique shops, your bookstalls and students ? 


Where are you, the dead ? 
Even your memory fades. 


Then the bus stopped 

at a little square which had been dug up. 
The back of an old four-storey house 
stood waiting its fate. 


I got off at the little square 
in a working class quarter, 
with memories shimmering from the grey walls. 


People were hurrying home 
and I dared not ask where I was. 
Was I not here as a child, visiting the chemist? 


I went home, 
like a man who had gone out to buy medicine, 
and returned twenty years later. 

My wife asked: Where were you? 

The children asked: Where were you? 

I was silent, trembling like a mouse. 
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The squares, like cobras, hold their beauties high; 
the houses flaunt themselves like peacocks. 

Give me one fragment of old stone. 

Let me find myself back in Warsaw. 


I stand like a mindless post 
under the lamps in the square, 
I praise, I wonder, I curse, 
with cobra, with abracadrabra. 











































I let myself go, like a hero, 

beneath the compassionate columns. 
What do I care for these Galluxa puppets 
painted as if for the coffin! 


Here young people buy ices! 

Oh, here all are young, 

their memories hold only ruins; 

the girl will shortly give birth. 

Here tawdriness takes hands with compassion: 
what has grown into stone will endure. 

Here you will learn your letters 

future poet of Warsaw. 


It is natural for you to love them. 

I loved other stones, 

grey and great, 

ringing with memories. 

The squares, like cobras, hold their beauties high; 
the houses flaunt themselves like peacocks. 

Give me one fragment of old stone: 

let me find myself back in Warsaw. 


3 
‘Today our skies are not empty’—from a political speech 
It was dawn. I heard the whistling of jets. 
They are expensive, and yet we must... 
When we no longer want to talk about the earth we know 
then we say: The sky is not empty. 


People walk here uncaring in rags, 

our women soon grow old. 

When we no longer want to talk about the earth we know 
then we say: The sky is not empty. 


Over the ocean in the clouds seethes 
the apocalypse; here the passer-by kneels down... 
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when we do not want to talk frankly about the earth, 
the kneeling man says: The sky is not empty. 
A legion of boys releases doves. 


a girl knots a scarf... 
when we do not want to talk frankly about the earth, 


then we say: The sky is not empty. 












4 
From villages, from little towns, they go in wagons, 
to build a foundry, to conjure up a town, 
to dig out a new Eldorado. 
A pioneer army, a gathered mob. 
They crowd each other in barracks, in hostels, in huts. 
They plunge and whistle in the muddy streets: 
the great migration, dishevelled ambitition, 
on their necks a little string — the Cross of Czestochowa. 
With a storehouse of oaths, with a little feather pillow, 
bestial with vodka, boasting of tarts, 
a distrusting soul — wrenched from the bounds, 
half-awake and half-mad, 
silent in words, singing snatches of song — 
is suddenly thrust out from mediaeval darkness, 
A migrating mass, this inhuman Poland, 
howling with boredom in December evenings . . . 
From rubbish baskets swinging on ropes 
boys run like cats on the walls; 
from the women’s hostels, those lay monasteries, 
sounds of lust and travail. The duchesses 
will be rid of their issue — the Vistula flows near by. 
The great migration builds new industry, 
unknown to Poland but known to history, 
is fed on great empty words, lives 
wildly from day to day in despite of preachers — 
amid coal fumes is melted in this slow torture 
into a working class. 
Much is wasted. As yet only dross. 

































5 
And it happened this way: a brown column 
of smoke burst from a burning mine, 
a gallery is cut off; of the agony below 
no-one will tell; the black tunnel is a coffin. 
The saboteur had blood; bones, hands. 
A hundred families mourn, two hundred families; 
they write in the papers, or they do not write. 
Only smoke wreathing the air hangs over all. 
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6 
In the railway station 
Miss Jadzia in the buffet, 
so charming when she yawns, 
so charming when she pours. . . 
LOOK OUT! THE ENEMY OFFERS YOU VODKA! 


Here you’ll be poisoned for sure, 

Miss Jadzia’ll make off with your boots, 

so charming when she yawns, 

so charming when she pours. . . 

LOOK OUT! THE ENEMY OFFERS YOU VODKA! 


Don’t go, boy, to Nowa Huta, 

You will be poisoned on the way, 

be warned by this ominous poster, 

in your stomach you have a People’s fish: 

LOOK OUT! THE ENEMY OFFERS YOU VODKA! 


7 
I will never believe, my dear, that a lion is a little lamb, 
I will never believe, my dear, that a little lamb is a lion! 
I will never believe, my dear, in a magic spell; 


I will never believe in minds kept under glass; 
but I believe that a table has only four legs, 
but I believe that the fifth leg is a chimera, 
and when the chimeras rally, my dear, 

then one dies slowly of a worn out heart. 


8 
It is true, 
when these farthing boredoms 
howl down the great aims of education, 
when the vultures of abstraction pick out our brains, 
when students are enclosed in text books without windows, 
when language is reduced to thirty incantations, 
when the lamp of imagination is extinguished, 
when good people from the moon deny us our taste, 
then truly 
oblivion is dangerously near. 


9 
A drowned man was fished out of the Vistula, 
A note was found in his pocket: 
‘My sleeve is right, 
my button is wrong, 
my collar is wrong, 
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but my half-belt is right.’ 
They buried him under a willow. 


10 


In the newly painted street of fresh built flats, 

mortar dust floats in the air, a cloud covers the sky, 

steamrollers flatten the road, 

transplanted chestnuts are greening, they rustle in the dusk. 

Under the chestnuts run children, big and small, 

from the half-demolished frames they take wood for the kitchen. 

Fifteen-year-old little whores go down the planks to the cellars, 

they have plaster smiles, they smell of mortar. 

Nearby the radio plays in the darkness, unearthly dance music. 

Night is coming, hooligans play as hooligans will. 

How difficult it is to fall asleep in the years of your childhood, among 
the rustling chestnuts... 


Float away into darkness, you dissonance! 

I wanted to find joy in the newness, 

I wanted to tell of a young street, but not that one. 

Have I lost the gift of seeing, or the gift of convenient blindness ? 
I am left with a short note, with these verses of a new grief. 


II 


Racketeers enticed her to a quiet hell 

in a retired villa out of town — 

she escaped, and wandered through the night, drunk. 

She lay on the pavement till morning. 

She was thrown out of the Art School for want of a socialist morality. 
She poisoned herself once — they saved her. 

She poisoned herself twice — they buried her. 


It is all very old. Old are the twisters 
of socialist morality. i 
The dreamer Fourier beautifully prophesied 
that the sea would flow with lemonade. 
And does it not flow? 

They drink sea-water, 

and cry — 

Lemonade! 

They return quietly home 

to vomit 

to vomit. 


I2 E 
They ran to us, shouting: 
A communist does not die. 
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It never happened that a man did not die. 
Only the memory abides. 

The worthier the man, 

the greater the pain. 

They ran to us, shouting: 

Under socialism 

a cut finger does not hurt. 


They cut their finger, 
they felt pain. 
They lost faith. 


13 
They cursed the routinists. 
They taught the routinists. 
They shamed the routinists. 
They called in literature to help — 
a five-year-old snotty-nosed child, 
who needs educating, 
who needs to educate others — 
Is this routinist an enemy? 
Routinist is not an enemy. 
Routinist should be taught. 
Routinist should be enlightened. 
Routinist should be shamed. 
Routinist should be convinced. 
He should be educated. 


They turn people into feeding bottles. 

I heard a clever lecture: 

‘Without appropriately distributed 

economic incer:tives 

we will not achieve technical progress.’ 

These are the words of a Marxist. 

This is the knowledge of the law of realism. 

The end of utopia. 

No story will be told of the routinist, 

but there will be novels about the troubles of the inventor, 
of the fears which disquiet us all. 

This is a naked poem, 

before it is clothed 

with vexations, colours and the smells of this earth. 


14 
There are people overworked, 
there are people from Nowa Huta 
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who have never been to a theatre, 
there are Polish apples which Polish children cannot reach, 
there are boys forced to lie, 
there are girls forced to lie, 
there are old wives turned away from their homes by their husbands, 
there are the weary dying of tired hearts, 
there are people slandered, spat upon, 
there are people stripped in the streets by common bandits, 
for whom the authorities still seek a legal definition, 
there are people who wait for documents, 
there are people who wait for justice, 
there are people who wait very long. 
We make demands on this earth, 
for the people who are overworked, 
for keys to open doors, 
for rooms with windows, 
for walls which do not rot, 
for hatred of little documents, 


for holy human time, 
| 










































for safe homecoming, | 
for a simple distinction between words and deeds. 
We make demands on this earth, 

for which we did not throw dice, 

for which a million perished in battle: 

for a clear truth, 

for the bread of freedom, 

for burning reason, 

for burning reason. 

We demand these every day. 

We demand through the Party. 


Translator’s Note 

The above poem was printed in the Warsaw weekly, Nowa 
Kultura, which is the official organ of the Association of Polish 
Writers and is the régime’s watchdog over the activities of 
writers and poets in Poland.* The Poem for Adults was given the 
main place on the first page, and half of the second page of 
the paper — which consists of eight pages. Inserted into the 
poem was a pen-drawing showing a hand covering a lamp. 
It illustrated the line: ‘When the lamp of imagination is 
extinguished’. 

* Some verses in translation appeared in The Manchester Guardian on 
October 29th, 
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It is known that the editor of Nowa Kultura, Pawel Hoffmann, 
has been dismissed from his post. Wazyk himself is supposed to 
be free, but, although this poem appeared in the last week of 
August, not a word written by this normally prolific writer has 
been published at least until the beginning of November. 

The following issue of Nowa Kultura contained a rhymed 
answer to the Poem for Adults. It is called A Poem for the Young 
and is signed by a Joanna Sierpinska, whose name is completely 
unknown among Polish writers. The gist of the answer is best 
characterized by these lines, addressed to Wazyk: 


I would smash 

this fat, ruddy, 
self-satisfied, comfortable 
snout. 

What explains the publication of this truly revealing poem? 

It may be that the thaw which reached Soviet writers some 
time ago has found in Wazyk a much belated Polish enthusiast. 
But one must admit that the pure despair of the writer at what 
Communism has brought to the Polish people goes much 
further than anything published in Soviet Russia after Stalin’s 
death. It is possible to believe that to emphasize the point 
Wazyk received encouragement from people high up in the 
Party hierarchy to write a poem critical of the regime. But 
Wazyk, who is not only a Communist but also a genuine poet, 
allowed his feelings to get out of hand. 

Whatever the explanation for the origin of the Poem for Adults 
and for the prominence it was given in a leading Warsaw 
weekly, the most important thing about it is the picture of 
ugliness and despondency which the writer sees in present-day 
Poland. Written by a leading Communist poet, it will remain 
a lasting witness of the despair which Communism brings to 
those whom it conquers, even to those who were its supporters 
long before the reality arrived. 

LUCJAN BLIT. 


A Dream 
Mieczyslaw Jastrun 


I fell asleep under a tree in the heat of the day, 
the tree was swaying with fruit. 

I awoke under the tree 

in the starry darkness of night. 
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* These verses contain evocations of well known poems by Adam 
Mickiewicz. Mickiewicz wrote most of these poems in Paris after the 
suppression of the Polish national uprising against Russia in 1830-1. They 
express the longing of an exile to see his people free from foreign occupation. 
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I saw in dream the country, 
in elemental earth and water, 
I saw in dream the country, 
of which I prefer to be silent. 


The Man 


I saw a man 

who was murdered by angels, 
tortured with questions, 

bloated with a suffocated cry, 

a living corpse, 

a victim of morality. 

And I was unable to help him 
because he deserved only pity, exiled. 
And I had to kill him, 

joining with the angels in 

stamping, tearing in pieces, quartering 
his miserable heart: 

human, after all, his heart. 


Songs of Autumn and Winter 
Pawel Hertz 


Little will remain after me,* 

even the woman’s short cry 

will not cut the silence, the shadow on the wall 
will vanish when the candlelight dies. 

Not with my compatriots but with myself, 
for years I have led nightly talks; 

between injury and mourning 

constantly echo other young poems. 

Oh, neither Romance and Ballads, 

nor the delicate webs of Telimena! 

Pale, I open the book in the night 

and read the severe poem: To Mother... 
He reaches my very heart 

and grips my throat . . . what can I do? 
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like freedom itself is this book, 
like a tear dropped on a young grave. 
* 7 * 


Alone, by myself, in the deepness of night 

I worry, I brood, I think. 

As though calling for help 

a little boat hoots on the Vistula. 

Here all is as usual. Two windows 

like the eyes of the world stare in. 

I know: this night is make-believe, 

so glares a crooked old hag. 

A strange house. A strange night. My cause. 
In trouble, in care, I will not change these thoughts. 
Warsaw sleeps in silence. 

My conscience speaks. 


* * * 


As to music, is sound and colour to the picture, 
so this is to poetry — a voice which is free, pure, elegant, 
which lasts for centuries like earth, water, sky, 
in peace forges armour for the future war. 
When the heartless night descends in white frost, 
when the blue ice drips from the black birch boughs, 
my foreigner, in our sad landscape, 
go down from the stairway of rhyme on to the flat land of prose. 


And what will you understand here, where the river, chained by ice, 


trembles with a deep current and its waters roll? 
Beyond the village fence a she-wolf hunted by dogs 


gives her breast to the twins that they may build a young Rome. 


I will not live to see the day, the winter may freeze me, 
my heart’s beat will stop from bitterness, anxiety, tedium, 
but with dying eyes I hope to see that day 

when a pure, free voice will be heard by all the peoples. 


Translated by Barbara and Lucjan Blit. 
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The Zig and the Zag 


G. F. Hudson 


the political order of the Soviet Union since the death 

of Stalin is very widespread, and from time to time it is 
reinforced by reports of travellers who are able from their own 
experience to compare the Russia of to-day with the Russia of 
a few years ago. Thus Mr Edward Crankshaw, revisiting 
Russia for the first time since 1947, tells us that ‘the Soviet 
Union is growing up’ and that an ‘overriding principle of 
collectivity and institutionalism’ has taken the place of Stalin’s 
despotic and arbitrary rule. ‘Inside the Soviet Union,’ he says, 
‘it is possible to feel the general outline,’ and the general 
outline which he feels is a reassuring one; the ‘transformation 
in the style of government and the consequent lightening of 
the atmosphere’ is what most strikes him as a traveller returning 
to Moscow after a seven years’ interval. 

We might, however, be rather more strongly reassured if 
Mr Crankshaw and others who interpret the current phase of 
Soviet politics on similar lines were to extend their com- 
parisons, not merely to the post-war period of Stalin’s rule, 
but to the whole epoch of the Soviet régime since its foundation. 
For what is most remarkable on a historical view of Western 
opinion about the Soviet Union is how often already observers 
have hailed the dawn of a new era and have discerned a 
liberalizing of the régime, an easing of the pressure of the Soviet 
state on the Russian people and an end to tyranny and terror. 
Yet somehow or other each of these periods of relaxation has 
been followed by a re-tightening of control, a new wave of 
fanaticism and persecution. It may be, of course, that in each 
case the reaction (or, as it may also be regarded, the renewal 
of the revolution) has been due entirely to special circumstances 
which are unlikely to recur. But it is also a possible view that 
this alternation between periods of extreme tension and periods 
of relative relaxation is a form of development inherent in the 


"Tite idea that there has been a fundamental change in 
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nature of the Soviet state as a single-party régime dedicated to 
a revolutionary idea. 

The central point of Communist doctrine is the theory of 
the party as an élite first aiming at, and then permanently 
possessing, absolute political power, and using it to carry 
through the transition to a socialist society. As Franz Borkenau 
puts it in comment on Lenin’s divergence from the original 
principles of the Russian Social Democratic party: ‘Un- 
organized masses following a small revolutionary élite; this 
was Lenin’s idea, and it has always remained the ideal of the 
Communist leaders.” When power has been gained, the 
revolutionary élite becomes a class of rulers and administrators, 
exercising an unlimited authority over a people which, even 
though it may nominally be sovereign, has no alternative but 
to vote for the only legal party. Communist rule is in effect a 
narrow oligarchy and its permanence depends — apart from its 
apparatus of police coercion — on two things: on the unity, 
cohesion and discipline of the party itself and on a sense of 
social or national insecurity in the population at large sufficient 
to make it ready to accept the party dictatorship as necessary 
and justified. Neither of these conditions is easily fulfilled. The 
party, as an association of human beings bound together by a 
common purpose, but without any automatic or hereditary 
grading of membership, is liable to factional cleavages in which 
genuine differences of opinion are mingled with personal 
rivalries for leadership; the common faith can never be so 
perfectly defined as to exclude the possibility of divergent 
interpretations, and questions of current tactics can produce 
conflicts of view as acute as controversy over basic principles. 
It is no simple matter, therefore, to hold such an organization 
together, and in its domination over the masses of the people 
it cannot rely for obedience on any traditional loyalties or 
ancient habits of blind submission to authority; it has itselfas a 
revolutionary force largely destroyed these loyalties and habits 
and created an insubordination which can only be overcome by 
a combination of political terror with well directed propaganda 
proving the indispensability of the party and its measures. 

The Communist party is an instrument created for revolu- 
tionary struggle; it is structurally adapted to situations of 
intense conflict. Its proper environment is a state of siege. The 
Communist is a trained warrior who is at his best under fire; 
as a professional of the Marxist class struggle, he must always 
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be ready for battle with the class enemy, disciplined, vigilant 
and resolute. But human beings cannot live indefinitely in a 
state of maximum tension; the grimmest warrior needs some 
relaxation from the strain of fighting, and even the most 
zealous Communist may reach the point of nervous exhaustion 
if driven too hard for too long. It is necessary, too, to know 
when to break off an action, when to avoid battle with an 
over-powerful opponent or to renounce plans which would 
impose too great a strain on the auxiliaries and supporters of 
the party. Retreat is sometimes necessary, and troops must be 
withdrawn from the line and rested before being again com- 
mitted to the fray. Hence the wisdom of temporary disengage- 
ment and quiescence, of decisions ‘to take one step backward 
in order to take two steps forward,’ of the pause that consoli- 
dates the forces of the revolution while it lulls the foe into a 
false sense of security. The essential condition of such relaxa- 
tions, however, is that they must not last too long or go too 
far; the momentum of the recessive movement must not be 
allowed to reach the point at which the unity and power of the 
party are threatened with dissolution. But this is a very real 
danger. The party’s fighting morale rapidly declines in 
conditions of ease and tranquillity; the warriors who fought 
in comradeship on the battlefield begin to contend with one 
another, and meanwhile, outside the ranks of their exclusive 
company, heads are raised from the midst of the subject 
population and critical questions are heard, indications of a 
menacing unrest. It is time once more to sound the trumpet, to 
proclaim the state of siege and to order every man to his 
station for action against the enemy. 

But what if the enemy has disappeared? This is a special 
problem that arises for Communists at the stage when socialism 
has been achieved. The mystique of Communism as a revolu- 
tionary force is one of insurrection against an oppressing and 
exploiting class; with the seizure of power this class has to be 
crushed and liquidated. Thus all large landowners and 
capitalists were eliminated in Russia after the October Revolu- 
tion. Later, all those who, without belonging to the former 
ruling classes, have stakes in private ownership of the means of 
production, have to be expropriated and brought into sub- 
jection to public or collective economic agencies. This likewise 
is a task for the revolutionary dictatorship, and it was accom- 
plished in Russia by the liquidation of the ‘nepmen’ and the 
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forcible collectivization of the peasantry under Stalin at the 
beginning of the ’thirties. But once all the possessing classes 
have been dispossessed, where is the target for the battle- 
trained militancy of the revolutionary party and the justifica- 
tion for its dictatorial powers? There is still, of course, the 
task of directing and administering the socialized economy, 
but constructive economic activity does not in itself involve 
hatred and violence against human beings, and in Marxist 
theory, which the Communists have never repudiated, the 
transition from mere socialism to the final stage of full ‘com- 
munism’ requires, not the maintenance of dictatorship, but the 
‘withering away of the state.’ As long, however, as the new 
society is in serious danger from internal plots to ‘restore a 
régime of landlords and capitalists’ or externally from ‘capita- 
list encirclement,’ it can be claimed that all power must be 
concentrated in the hands of the party as the defender of the 
revolution. Fortunately for the party there is not likely to be 
any shortage of dangers for an indefinite time to come; capita- 
list encirclement will remain as long as there are capitalist 
countries and domestic conspiracies will exist whenever the 
police have instructions to discover them. The only difference 
from the early days of the revolution is that since the liquida- 
tion of the former propertied classes in Russia the internal 
enemy can only be an auxiliary of the external. The remnants 
of the dispossessed classes cannot be taken seriously as a major 
political force, and it cannot be admitted that there is wide- 
spread discontent among the masses of the people. The internal 
danger to the state, therefore, can only consist of self-seeking 
individuals who sell themselves to the secret agencies of 
imperialism; it is as a fifth column of aggressive foreign powers 
that they are formidable, not by their own strength. But such 
persons may be found anywhere and no outward profession of 
faith or duration of service to the revolution can be guarantee 
against their treason, as witness the cases of Trotsky, Bukharin, 
Tukhachevsky, Yagoda and Beria. 

The party needs its enemy, but the only adequate and 
admissible enemy is a foreigner, and all internal dissent or 
opposition must be represented as defection to the external foe. 
This necessity of the régime imposes in the long run certain 
limitations on Soviet foreign policy. Foreign policy has its 
own problems and requirements, and its conflicts may be real 
enough, whether the opponent is a genuinely aggressive power 
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such as Nazi Germany, or an alliance formed, like NATO, 
to counteract the Soviet Union’s own expansion. But even 
when there is a favourable external situation and diplomatic 
ends are best served through a development of friendly rela- 
tions, there may be a pressure from internal politics for a 
renewal of tension. This is the explanation of the extraordinary, 
and for most Western statesmen unexpected, behaviour of the 
Soviet Union at the end of the last war. The American govern- 
ment and people were then in a mood of yielding appease- 
ment; the armed forces of the Western Allies were being 
demobilized at headlong speed; the process of satellization in 
Eastern Europe was being carried on with nothing more than 
a few feeble protests from Western diplomacy. The situation 
called for at least a show of friendly feeling to reassure the 
West while Russia consolidated her gains; there was no need 
at all from any motives of foreign policy for the venomous 
invective of the anti-Western propaganda that was launched 
almost immediately after Germany’s surrender or the directives 
which cut short the early spontaneous fraternization of Russian 
and Western Allied forces in Central Europe. The deliberate 
cultivation of ill-will which then took place was dictated by an 
internal crisis of the Soviet Union. During the war Marxist- 
Leninist principles had had to take second place to simple 
Russian patriotism and the position of the party had been 
correspondingly weakened. Russian civilians deported by the 
Germans and the invading Russian troops themselves had seen 
standards of living, not merely of the bourgeoisie, but also of the 
working class, much higher than those of their own country. 
In spite of official playing down of the Western share in the 
common war effort, very friendly feelings towards the Western 
Allies had developed on account of their parallel military 
victories and their Lease-Lend and UNNRA aid, and 
there was a new curiosity about the way of life of these unknown 
nations that had become Russia’s partners in war. With 
millions of men in the army exposed to alien influences beyond 
the Soviet frontiers and vague aspirations everywhere for a 
new deal for the Russian people after the sufferings of the 
‘Great Patriotic War,’ the Communist authorities turned their 
great propaganda machine on to the task of explaining that 
the Western democracies were deeply hostile to Russia, that 
all their deeds were evil, and that any Soviet citizen who 
might be attracted by their culture would be guilty of the crime 
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of ‘bourgeois cosmopolitanism.’ This was the real beginning o: 
the ‘cold war’ long before the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan or the North Atlantic Alliance. 

To-day we are — or rather were before the recent Molotov 
performance at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers — living in 
the period of ‘the Geneva spirit’ and ‘peaceful co-existence’ and 
this corresponds to the measure of relaxation that has taken 
place internally in the Soviet Union since the death of Stalin. In 
the field of foreign policy the new phase has certainly brought 
gains to the Soviet government; the cold war had led to an 
impasse in which the universal alarm had brought about a maxi- 
mum unity and strength of opposition to Soviet policies, where- 
as the gleams of Muscovite sunshine have had considerable 
effect in melting the resolution of the free world. But would a 
prolonged period of peaceful co-existence, with a real settlement 
of outstanding issues, be conducive to the maintenance of the 
Communist Party’s totalitarian power in Russia? How long 
would the Russian people continue to put up with the system 
if they were once convinced that they were not living in a 
hostile world? In the long run cold war appears to be the 
climate of health for a Communist party-state. 

Those observers, however, who claim that this time the 
leopard really has changed his spots, lay great stress on the 
‘collective’ character of the present Soviet leadership — which 
is also a stock theme of current Soviet propaganda. This 
collectivity is apparently to be regarded as a guarantee against 
recurrences of major unpleasantness in Soviet policy either at 
home or abroad, and it is implied that anything in the past 
that may have brought Communist rule into disrepute was the 
personal responsibility of Stalin and died with him. There 
is no longer, it seems, any ‘dictator’ in Russia and the new 
men, unlike the immediate successors of Lenin, are able to 
work together as a team on a basis of equality. Thus Mr 
Crankshaw tells us: 


. ». no matter how deep the hunger for a father figure among 
the Soviet masses (and one comes across curious evidences of 
regret for the loss of Stalin’s brutal directness and single- 
mindedness), it is clear that the Soviet élite feel no need of one 
and are determined to do without one. . . . [Khrushchev] is 
quite plainly the biggest force in the leadership to-day, but it 
is no less plain that he holds his position by general consent 
and that he is not being built up into a new Stalin. 
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Much the same thing, however, was being said about the 
party leadership by Western observers even in the period which 
is now recognized as that of Stalin’s personal rule, not to speak 
of the earlier period after the death of Lenin when no single 
individual had an acknowledged position of primacy in the 
party. It was the Webbs who, after their visit to Russia in the 
early *thirties, explained the official cult of Stalin as a con- 
cession to the emotional needs of the masses, but argued that 
the upper ranks of the party were quite unimpressed by it, 
and that policy was in fact made collectively by the party’s 
higher organs of authority. Similarly Mr Paul Winterton, who 
in those days was not the severe critic of the Soviet Union 
that he subsequently became, informed the British public in 
1937 that ‘in spite of all the dictatorship talk Stalin cannot 
even grant an interview to a foreign newspaper correspondent 
without the consent of the Politburo.’ 

It is now held, however, that even if Khrushchev is in a 
position similar to Stalin’s during the latter’s rise to supreme 
power, his temperament is so unlike Stalin’s that no similar 
outcome is to be expected. Khrushchev, it appears, is really a 
much nicer man. According to Mr Crankshaw: 


His appeal is diametrically opposite to Stalin’s appeal . . . he 
talks to the kolhozniks like a fatherly sergeant-major. Cer- 
tainly he is putting them through the hoop. But his tirades 
which read so harshly do not sound so as he delivers them — 
rather affectionately bullying, a little in the manner of 
Ernest Bevin bullying his transport workers. . . . At any rate, 
Khrushchev is a highly popular figure and people enjoy his 
jokes. 


Stalin also, however, in the early ‘thirties cultivated a 
demagogic popularity and even made jokes which were duly 
enjoyed. It occurred, moreover, to a writer with experience of 
Soviet affairs at that time, though with a less friendly view of 
Soviet leadership than Mr Crankshaw’s, to use for Stalin too 
the simile of a sergeant-major. Victor Serge writes in his book 
From Lenin to Stalin: 


Stalin proclaims the happiness of the people, distributes 
decorations, gramophones, watches with both hands, and 
has his picture taken kissing little girls of all the old races of 
Asia. . . . With his low forehead and coarse moustache, in- 
variably clad in an inelegant uniform without decoration, he 
looks and talks like an ill-tempered non-commissioned officer. 
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The difference is that Serge’s sergeant-major is ‘ill-tempered’ 
while Crankshaw’s is ‘fatherly.’ But fathers can be ill-tempered, 
and Khrushchev is said by Crankshaw to be a bully, though 
the bullying is only done ‘affectionately,’ like Ernest Bevin 
bullying his transport workers. Nobody ever seems to have 
compared Stalin to Bevin, so Khrushchev is one up on that, 
but the comparison rather loses its relevance if it is taken into 
consideration that, however much Bevin may have bullied 
the transport workers, he had to do it without the power to 
send them to forced labour camps if they displeased him — a 
power which Stalin had and Khrushchev has. As for the 
affectionate quality of Khrushchev’s bullying, the murderous 
record of his administration as Stalin’s representative in the 
Ukraine ranks him as a killer second to none among those 
surviving after twenty years of Soviet purges and repressions. 

But perhaps personality is not so important after all in this 
matter, and if we still find Khrushchev a somewhat unattractive 
type, Mr Crankshaw can always reassure us by adding ‘institu- 
tionalism’ to collectivity as a characteristic of the new era of 
enlightened reform: 


Where there is no God, no Tsar, no dictator, how can a society 
find its strength and its focus except through its institutions? 
Stalin made hay of all Soviet institutions. His successors, not 
one of them able (or, if able, permitted) to emulate Stalin, 
must revive them and strengthen them because they have 
nowhere else to turn to for support. . . . And it is this urgent 
need to revive and reshape institutions which, I think, is 
responsible for the revitalization of the Party under Khrush- 
chev, rather than a revival of militant Communism as a 
belligerent force. 


It is indeed comforting to learn that the Soviet Communist 
Party is now nothing but an institution. Institutions are 
respectable and may even in the course of time become 
venerable. One feels reluctant to entertain suspicions of the 
Soviet Union when it is so full of institutions. Unfortunately 
the Soviet Union was also full of institutions in the days 
before the Great Purge; the pages of the Webbs’ massive 
volumes contain elaborate accounts of the formal organization 
of the Soviet state as it then was and the rights and duties of 
citizens under the law. It is true that Stalin ‘made hay’ of all 
these institutions, but so can any other leader of the party who 
finds them irksome, as long as there are no independent courts 
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to enforce the law, no possibility for the electorate to change 
the government, and no security even for members of the 
ruling party against expulsion by those at the top. 

Must we then resign ourselves to an indefinite continuation 
of the Soviet totalitarian system, sometimes a little grimmer, 
sometimes a little milder, but remaining in essentials always 
the same thing? The only answer that can be given is that it is 
not invulnerable and that time may bring it to grief. We can 
hope for its disruption even while we prepare for it to become 
increasingly powerful and dangerous to the free peoples of the 
world. What is not justifiable is to indulge in wishful expecta- 
tions that the Communist dictatorship is painlessly going to 
liberalize itself through the enlightenment of men who were 
among the closest collaborators of Stalin. If fundamental 
changes are going to occur in Russia, they must be the work of 
other men than Khrushchev and Bulganin and they must 
involve the breaking of the political and ideological monopoly 
of the Communist Party. Within the last three months the world 
has seen the downfall of another dictatorship, less ferocious, 
less corporate and less highly organized than that of Com- 
munism, but nevertheless strongly entrenched and using 
modern techniques of mass propaganda. Argentina has shown 
how in time of peace a system of tyranny can be brought to 
an end. There is no other way. 


Mr Edward Crankshaw has accepted our invitation to reply to this 
article in the January number. 
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The War Machine’ 


Francis Tuker 


of the German General Staff, is now living in South 
Africa. He was born at Breslau in the Province of 
Silesia in August 1904, the third son of an artillery colonel who 
was killed on the Western Front in 1918. In 1924 he enlisted 
in the 7th Cavalry, passing through the narrow mesh of selec- 
tion in Germany’s limited army of 100,000 men to a commis- 
sion in February 1928. In 1937 he qualified at the War Academy 
and was posted to the staff of 3rd Corps in Berlin, his com- 
mander being General Von Witzleben, who was hanged by the 
Gestapo in 1944 for his share in the attempt on Hitler’s life. 
Mainly as a staff officer, but occasionally as a commander, 
he took part in the 1939 operations in Poland, in those of 1940 
in France, 1941 in the Balkans, 1941-2 in the Western Desert, 
thence to Russia until September 1944, and in N.W. Europe 
till the end. In case anyone may hope to detect in these pages 
any sort of changing outlook in the veterans of the Second 
World War, it is as well, here at once, to dispel those expecta- 
tions. There is the old relish in the making of war; there are 
the old regrets that success eluded the aggressor. “The combined 
action of submarines and aircraft offered Germany a real 
chance of strangling Great Britain, but Hitler had not the 
patience for this sort of war.’ Running true to the old form, we 
are told that Hitler’s ‘success was made possible by the mis- 
guided and wrongful policy adopted by the Allies after the 
First World War; they committed every possible blunder from 
the Versailles Treaty. . . .’ While the Allies may have been 
weak and woolly in their policy, the plain truth is that Hitler’s 
success was only made possible by the strange aptitude of the 
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German people to exalt a neurotic blackguard to lead them, 
and thereafter like sheep to follow him. Again we hear that 
members of the General Staff with their fully equipped 
Intelligence Service, living for years in their Brown Shirt, 
S.S., Gestapo-tortured country, were unaware of the horrors 
of this régime. Von Mellenthin is horrified at the sufferings of 
German refugess fleeing before the Russian advance of 1944; for 
him there might never have been a French and Belgian 
population fleeing and suffering before the Germans in 1940. 
The familiar stock-in-trade is all here. 

Any regular soldier reviewing this book cannot help being 
drawn to the warnings it carries for the British Army and, in- 
deed, for all our Services. It is written by a professional soldier. 
I emphasize the term ‘professional soldier’. This is an intelli- 
gent, observant man who has lived for, studied, theorized on 
and practised the profession of arms in a manner only too rare 
among our own careless and sports-loving officers of the inter- 
war years. The sad incapacity of our higher commanders is, 
in their dismal] failure at Gazala, exposed to the public gaze as 
an example of an army in which promotion only too often went 
to the man who was ‘a good mixer’, a good horseman or who 
had a good eye for a ball game, as though any of these minor 
accomplishments had anything whatsoever to do with the 
capacity to fight a clever battle. Perhaps the Services of to-day 
are more serious and perhaps they are resolved to set themselves 
ahead of the rest of the world, at least in thought, in opera- 
tional technique and in training, even if, as happened to the 
German General Staff in the lean years, they have not the 
equipment in their hands. From that Staff and out of those 
meagre resources were born armoured commanders of consider- 
able merit, among them Manteuffel, Guderian, and Mellenthin’s 
friend and master, Balck, and, on a lesser scale, Rommel. The 
British produced no really effective commander of mobile 
forces; perhaps because they never built a properly-balanced 
armoured corps for any man to handle in the open spaces of 
the Western Desert. It is a sorry comment that the author has 
to make that British armies are best encadré, more or less 
shoulder to shoulder — a stodgy mode of giving battle. But 
when did the British last produce a cavalry leader of note? 

However, the German General Staff had one blind spot 
which brought disaster in two World Wars. It never grasped 
the reality of ‘total war’, Total war is the war that is made by 
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a democracy that has thrown its conscience to the winds. It is 
solidly pursued, relentless and ruthless. 

The British Army Staff of the last war was a first-class instru- 
ment of direction and administration; it was in its commanders 
that the army failed. Some day it will be realized that it is easy 
to be a good staff officer and that the art of war lies in being a 
good commander. Allowing for Mellenthin’s loyalty and friend- 
ship towards those he served, his high opinion of Manstein and 
of Balck, two great exponents of fighting in Russia, must be 
accepted, while due weight must be given to his high assess- 
ment of the dashing Rommel. At least Rommel looked upon 
war as firstly a matter of manoeuvre, and at least he under- 
stood that the petrol engine spoke in hundreds of miles where 
the horse had measured distance in units. When Rommel went 
he did not fiddle with the business; in advance he thrust far; 
in retreat he broke contact completely so that he could rest, 
reorganize, refit, resist, and return to strike hard at an over- 
stretched enemy. 

We British, among our many illusions, incline to think our- 
selves an adaptable people, yet, in the clashes between German 
and British, Von Mellenthin clearly shows that it is the German 
commanders who were the less rigid in design and execution. 
This is particularly noticeable in their ad hoc organization of 
mobile battle-groups or task forces, and in the brilliant hand- 
ling of these by young staff colonels, shot off suddenly with 
improvized headquarters and signals to fulfil some particular 
réle. That réle performed, colonel and units returned to their 
parent formations. Often in the Desert a single tank would 
shepherd a patrol, a thing unheard-of with the British, among 
whom tanks and aircraft were as carefully secluded as some 
sort of joss. 

Mellenthin’s first taste of war was as a Corps Intelligence 
Officer in Poland, where the German Army, against an 
impressively large but archaic adversary, blooded itself and 
early learnt the faults in design of its armoured component and 
supporting anti-tank equipment. It is amusing to be told that 
‘a heavy responsibility rests with the Polish military clique for 
the condition of their army in 1939’. Possibly, but perhaps they 
did not expect this unprovoked onslaught. 

From Poland he went to the Lorraine front for the summer 
campaign of 1940. The Maginot Line was breached in a few 
hours by a purely infantry attack; it was shallow and its posts 
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lacked all-round defence. One wonders what the British War 
Office was thinking about when it committed our forces to an 
ally holding such a position. 

Our author questions the wisdom of the British intervention 
in Greece in the spring of 1941. At first sight, it may have seemed 
fruitless, but if, as is suggested, it compelled Hitler to clear his 
southern flank and therefore to fix so late a date as June 22nd 
for the invasion of Russia, British action in Greece, tactically a 
costly failure, may have saved Russia and have been a strategic 
success. 

Von Mellenthin was on Rommel’s staff for the Crusader 
battle of late 1941, when Rommel took a sound beating, due 
in great part to his folly in wasting his armour on a mad rush 
eastwards into the thin air at the crisis of the battle. ‘During 
critical periods the absence of Rommel and his Chief of Staff 
sometimes lasted not only for a day, but for several days.’ 
Rommel’s strength lay in this personal leadership, which so 
often took him to the forward tank squadrons, and his weakness 
in this urge, which separated him from his sources of intelligence. 
Time and again he lacked information of British dispositions 
which he should have possessed and was thereby led into all 
sorts of errors, the most damaging being his blind advance into 
a trap well set for him by Montgomery at Alam Halfa to the 
south of the Alamein position. Here he in fact lost the battle 
of Alamein, for his precious armour was so badly mauled that 
it never recovered. 

Though controversy will long rage over the relative fighting 
potential of the opposing tanks, none will centre on the anti- 
tank equipment. Herein, for long, the Germans had the 
advantage, particularly in their 88 mm. dual-purpose gun. The 
author wonders why we did not use our 37-inch A.A. gun in 
the anti-tank réle. Certain commanders asked that some of these 
guns or the Egyptian 3-inch A.A. weapon should be sent up 
for the purpose, but the usual reply was that they could not be 
spared from the Delta and the Canal. Probably this was yet 
another example of the rigid outlook of a British Army. 

Von Mellenthin has not grasped the weakness of the British 
position at Gazala. Rommel, in circling round Bir Hacheim, 
did about the only thing that he could to put himself in 
Ritchie’s power; had he, instead, penetrated at once through 
the undefended minefields north of Bir Hacheim, he would 
have placed the British in an impossible position from the out- 
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set, with their French allies isolated and in risk of being deserted 
at Bir Hacheim. Once again, Rommel’s intelligence service 
seems to have betrayed him. 

Before the battle opened at Alamein in October 1942, Von 
Mellenthin was away to the Russian Front to join the staff of 
the 48th Panzer Corps. It was here that the German comman- 
ders showed themselves in adversity at their professional best. 
It has already been said, as long ago as 1941, that, had the 
Germans possessed a sizeable, fully mobile cross-country force, 
Russia might well have been defeated, provided that the 
Gestapo and Hitler’s Foreign Office had treated the Ukrainians 
kindly and won their confidence. One cannot help agreeing 
with the author as to the disastrous effects of the repeated orders 
from the demented amateur, Hitler, to stand firm and be 
massacred when time and space both demanded a war of 
manceuvre to offset the massive weight of the Russian blows. 
Von Mellenthin fought in the attempt to relieve Stalingrad, on 
the Chir River, on the Donetz, at Kursk, on the Dnieper, in the 
Kiev salient and in Poland. He witnessed Manstein’s brilliant 
counter-stroke at the battle of the Donetz. 

Always he examines with expert care the problems and 
lessons of each campaign, and at the end of his experiences on 
the Russian Front he provides a most valuable survey of the 
Russian Army, of its individual soldiers and of its methods. 

Balck being appointed in September 1944 to command of 
Army Group G in Alsace, his Chief-of-Staff went with him. In 
due course both Balck and Von Mellenthin fell into disfavour 
and Hitler had them removed. The latter went into temporary 
retirement and the former to a command on the Hungarian 
Front. Von Mellenthin was expelled from the General Staff 
and, although he rejoined the Western Armies before the end, 
he was not reinstated in that corps. He experienced the long- 
drawn agony of the defeat of his army and tried to escape but, 
250 miles on, he was picked up by the Americans. 

Of the fighting on the Western Front the one aspect which he 
stresses time and time again is the paralysing effect of complete 
air superiority. There is in this and in much else that he has to 
say a strong reinforcement for those who argue that had the 
British effort been applied more to air support for their armies 
and to protection of their ocean convoys rather than to a narrow 
policy of bombing the German homeland, and had British 
shipyards and factories let the useless battleships lie half 
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finished, and instead provided escort vessels and anti-tank 
equipment for armies, the war would have ended twelve 
months earlier in favour of the Allies. 

This is a book that every soldier and many airmen will read. 
Von Mellenthin has done the British Army a service by writing 
in the critical and instructive manner in which he has written. 
The civilian reader may find it rather too technical, but, if he 
perseveres, he will discover many of the answers to the questions 
that he has asked about the last war. There is a lavish supply of 
maps and all drawn in a broad and easily understood fashion. 
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Royal Postscript 


At the last meeting of the Editorial Board of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, our members séczed astonishingly divided on questions 
affecting the Church of England, marriage and divorce and the attitude 
to be expected of the Royal Family. We were agreed, of course, in 
deploring methods of press publicity which exploit emotions for financial 
profit and from which no one seems any longer safe. Though some of 
us took a more orthodox or traditional view than others, even what 
constitutes orthodoxy appeared open to debate. We threshed out at 
length whether we could have an agreed article on the subject or even 
whether we should refer to it at all. The British constitution has 
anomalies which have never been defended in terms of strict logic. The 
traditional argument is that it works; and better than many rational- 
ized systems of government — and the constitutions of states, like those 
of human beings, are healthiest when one doesn’t need to think about 
them. 

In the end three members of the board agreed to write personal 
statements. They show how differently one and the same event can be 
viewed in a liberal society such as ours and raise questions readers may 
like to answer for themselves. B. W. 


ANY people would prefer that nothing more was 

written about Princess Margaret’s unhappy romance. 

The Princess has done what she has come to believe is 
her duty. She has renounced all hopes of marrying Group 
Captain Townsend. As her moving statement showed, she has 
freely decided that a member of the Royal Family who is so 
close to the throne must follow the strictest teaching of the 
Church of England and put what she considers to be her duty 
to the Commonwealth before her personal desires. 

The affair is over. Nothing that is said or done can bring 
Princess Margaret and Group Captain Townsend together 
again; surely she should now be left in peace with her sorrow. 
These are the sentiments of many decent people who have been 
disgusted by the inquisitiveness and sensationalism of the 
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popular Press. But good citizens were equally upset by the 
newspapers nineteen years ago when they failed to give warning 
of the intention of Edward VIII to marry Mrs Simpson. Every 
lecture I have given on the Press since that event has been 
turned by the audience into a debate on the reasons for the 
reticence of the newspapers in 1936. Most people seem to think 
that the newspapers failed in their duty by not presenting the 
facts in sufficiently good time for public opinion to be formed 
and expressed about the suitability of the match. 

The case of Princess Margaret cannot be dropped out of 
pretended concern for her sadness. We must all share the guilt 
of having contributed to it. For it is we, the people, who now- 
adays chiefly create the attitudes of the Royal Family to their 
duties. And the course that has been taken in this case raises 
some larger issues of the relationship between the Royal Family, 
the Established Church and the people. Princess Margaret has 
done her duty by the people. But have we done our duty by 
her? Do we really want the Royal Family to act as if it com- 
prised members of a dedicated priesthood ? Could the mysticism 
which we have lately erected around the Throne be dissipated 
without danger to the monarchical idea? Has the Royal Family 
now to be impeccable or merely to conform to the ordinary 
decencies demanded of people who occupy high public office? 

These recent events show a remarkable variety of views on 
the relationship of royalty to the public. The opinions of my own 
range of acquaintances can be classified in the following way: 

1. Orthodox Christian. Marriage is indissoluble. Princess 
Margaret as a good churchwoman, sister of the Supreme 
Governor of the Church of England and, in the line of succes- 
sion herself for the Governorship of that Church, must obviously 
conform with its teaching. 

2. Unorthodox Christian. There is controversy even inside the 
Church of England about the teaching on divorce. The Church 
should have used this example to show to the world the 
tolerance and charity it generally exercises in these difficult 
human situations. 

3. Realpolitiker. The Royal Family must never deeply offend 
the moral sense of the majority or even of an important 
organized minority. The monarchical system is in these demo- 
cratic days an anachronism; but it is useful and one to be 
preserved as long as possible. A condition of its survival is that 
the Royal Family keeps out of all political, theological and 
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moral controversies; or, if it cannot keep out, that it ranges 
itself on the superior side. 

4. Radical Realpolitiker. Those who enjoy the pay and privi- 
leges of Royalty must toe the line or take the bitter 
consequences. ' 

5. Radical Reformers. Civil marriage in these days is as 
respectable as church marriage. There is no need for members 
of the Royal Family to have an attitude to marriage different 
from that which is considered to be not unsuitable in a respected 
Prime Minister. 

6. Liberal Humanists. The organized conservative forces of 
society must not interfere with the arrangements an individual 
makes in such a personal matter as the choice of a marriage 
partner. This freedom is to be granted as freely to members of 
the Royal Family as to the humblest members of society. 

7. Conservative Humanists. Freedom for everybody except 
members of the Royal Family; otherwise the mystic aura will 
be destroyed and the Monarchy will perish. 

8. Inside Dopesters. These are the people, numerous in 
London, who have met somebody who knows a courtier or a 
friend of Townsend, and therefore believe that they have 
special knowledge of the characters concerned in the royal love 
story and the private course of events. Since one set of inside 
dopesters contradicts the other set in each material particular, 
the arguments based on such ‘knowledge’ are not worth 
discussing. They belong to the realm of gossip. 

There is an additional complication. Some people find them- 
selves unable publicly to acquiesce in courses of conduct of 
which they privately approve. This attitude does not necessarily 
spring from self-interest or hypocrisy. It may arise from an 
instinctive desire to preserve order in society. 

Thus they argue that had Princess Margaret, without official 
disapproval, married Group Captain Townsend, the social 
sanctions which restrain considerable numbers of people in 
positions of authority from seeking divorce and remarriage 
would have been greatly weakened. Society, though tolerating 
divorce, should not risk disintegration by giving it a royal 
stamp of approval. This is a powerful argument which people 
of liberal-humanist tendencies such as myself should seriously 
consider. 

But is the risk a real one? Have we so little faith in the 
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marriages to-day which are held together not by the parties’ 
own religious ideals, but simply by their respect for convention? 
If Princess Margaret had married Group Captain Townsend, 
would the consequence have been a significant increase in the 
divorce rate? It is difficult to believe that Princess Margaret 
would have been setting an example; rather would she have 
been taking one from society as it exists to-day. 

Another difficulty in discussing even the public facts is the 
generosity and humility of the Princess’s own statement..It was, 
she says, her own decision, freely made. But the Princess must 
have sought both spiritual and political guidance before arriv- 
ing at her free decision. Were her counsellors both wise and 
charitable? One hopes so. The Times, in a leading article on 
October 26th, gave a list of the consequences of Princess 
Margaret’s marriage. 

1. She would be ‘irrevocably disqualified from playing her 
part in the essential royal function’. 

2. She would have to accept withdrawal ‘not merely from 
her formal rights in the succession established by law, together 
with such official duties as sometimes fall to her under the 
Regency Acts, but abandonment of her place in the Royal 
Family as a group fulfilling innumerable symbolic and repre- 
sentative functions’. 

g. ‘... the Queen would be left still more lonely [?] in her 
arduous life of public service. .. .’ 

4. Princess Margaret would be ‘entering into a union which 


vast numbers of her sister’s people cannot in conscience regard | 


as a marriage . . . it would cause acute division among royal 
subjects everywhere’. 

The leader concluded that fellow-subjects would wish 
Princess Margaret every possible happiness ‘not forgetting that 
happiness in the full sense is a spiritual state and that its most 
precious element may be the sense of duty done’. 

Was it against this background that the Princess had to 
examine her conscience? Was she told by anybody except The 
Times that she would be disqualified from all royal functions, 
that she must withdraw from the succession and from the family 
as a public institution? That she would be deserting her sister 
to enter a union which to many people was not marriage ? That 
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such an act would cause division everywhere and be regarded | 
as an abandonment of duty? Was The Times informed on these | 


points or was it merely engaging in legitimate speculation? 
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The Prime Minister has told us that he gave no advice. Were 
there not political aspects of the matter on which he ought to 
have expressed an opinion? What kind of future would the 
peoples of the Commonwealth have wanted the Princess to 
have if she had come to a different decision? Was it not the 
Prime Minister’s duty to give advice on this subject? Has the 
time not come when our statesmen should consider whether 
there should be some kindly provision in the Constitution 
to permit members of the Royal Family to retire from purely 
hereditary responsibilities into semi-private or wholly private 
life with the gratitude of the Commonwealth for past 
services ? 

The conception of the consecrated role of royalty, this idea of 
making the Royal Family a model of perfection, is a fairly new 
one in our generation. It dates, I believe, only from the Jubilee 
of King George V, who was rather astonished at all the fuss 
about ‘an ordinary sort of chap’. Is this ‘ordinariness’ not 
perhaps the essential and most enduring strength of the 
monarchy? Of course, we expect royalty to live a good life. 
But to insist that all members of the Royal Family should 
always ‘reflect ideally our better selves’ as The Times put it, or, 
if they cannot, should leave the family in public disfavour, 
seems to be aiming at a perfectionism which is un-English, 
unattainable in the long run and therefore unwise. 

J. B. 


II. 


Y inclination is to believe that divorce should not be an 
MV itpeaimen to re-marriage, at least in most circum- 

stances. I am uncertain what is the true doctrine 
of the Church of England upon this matter; I could be per- 
suaded by argument that the Archbishop and some of the 
divines of the last two or three decades have been high-handed 
innovators, and that the tradition of the Church is more liberal 
than they admit. In spite of this — in spite of what would be my 
judgement in the case of private persons — I am obliged to 
think that the Princess acted rightly, memorably and laudably 
in her decision. 

The issue was complicated because it turned out that the 
Princess had acted on two grounds. She was ‘mindful of the 
teaching of the Church’. She was mindful also.of her ‘duty to 
the Commonwealth’. It is pretty clear that the first reason by 
18 
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itself would have sufficed with her. She has been revealed as an 
unusually devout churchwoman; she would not set her will 
against what she was told authoritatively — even if wrongly - 
was the doctrine of the Church. Thus the arguments that the 
Church was old-fashioned or that its doctrines were against 
common sense — or even that a majority of the people would 
approve if she defied them — could not weigh with her. Once 
the doctrine was clearly asserted, once the issue was plain, she 
could reach no other decision than she did, given her attach- 
ment to the Church. Presumably she would have acted as she 
did even if she had not been in great place. 

Suppose, however, that the Princess had been less convinced 
about the doctrine, more influenced by the argument that the 
present view of the Church was obscurantist, and that it was 
respectable to oppose it. In that case, in my view, she would 
still have found it necessary to take her decision, but for the 
second reason which she gave — her duty to the State. 

This may seem a narrow view. If a princess has no personal 
scruples against a marriage, if a great many of her fellow 
citizens have also no objections based on religion or principle, 
if such objections which are put forward are regarded by many 
of the enlightened as peculiarly old-fashioned, is it not mon- 
strous to thwart the affections, and to distort human lives? 
One of the most effective arguments in favour of the Princess 
marrying Group Captain Townsend, which appeared during 
the fortnight of the Press discussion, was that it was absurd, it 
was wrong, to compel the Royal Family to live by other stan- 
dards than the most respectable citizens of the country. The 
wife of the Prime Minister is, maritally, in the same position as 
the Princess would have been if she had married; she married 
the innocent party in a divorce case. If it was right for Lady 
Eden, why was it not right for Princess Margaret? 

The reply is that the Monarchy is an institution. It is an 
essential, or very useful, institution of the British political 
system. Those meinbers of the Royal Family high in the order 
of succession must live very peculiar lives. (It is not true to say, 
as some newspapers did, that the chances of the Princess suc- 
ceeding are ‘remote’.) It is easy to say that it is a dreadful 
thing that royal persons should be victimized, and also 
that it is a corrupting thing for the British people if it should 
idolize a Royal Family, and should convert people who are 
basically ordinary into tribal semi-deities, who must live in an 
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irrational and ritualistic way. The British people, it is said, are 
turning the Royal Family into something like the Archers. 
They have become a spectacle, like the heroes of Greek drama, 
whose tribulations enable the community to satisfy certain of 
its emotions, which would otherwise find a less healthy outlet. 
Even Princess Margaret’s tragedy supplied a kind of catharsis. 
This, it may be argued, was deplorable and disgusting. If the 
British people cannot treat its Royal Family as an ordinary 
family producing constitutional monarchs, whose functions are 
necessary but monotonous, the public does not deserve to have 
a Monarchy at all. 

Nevertheless, the Monarchy is an extremely valuable 
instrument of state; and, though its foolish adulation by many 
citizens is to be deplored, it would be a mistake to discard it for 
this reason. The main function of Monarchy, among its other 
ones, is to lessen divisions in the State, to soften asperities. The 
Monarch, or the Royal Family, act outside their functions if 
by their deeds they divide society, or increase the asperities. 
In the case of Princess Margaret, it is surely obvious that, 
society being constituted as it is, and opinions being as divided 
as they at present are, she would have been acting outside her 
function if she had married. The Churches are still of account. 
The views of the Roman Catholic Church have to be taken into 
account no less than those of the Church of England, even - 
though the Royal Family is not Catholic, and the Monarch is 
prohibited from being Catholic. A private citizen can dedicate 
himself to a crusade to persuade society to accept his own views. 
But crusades are debarred for the Royal Family. 

The effects which would have followed if the Princess had 
married are surely clear enough. Given the connection of 
Church and State, the renunciation of the succession by the 
Princess would really have been inevitable. Would this have 
been so tragic? Not a catastrophe, it is true. But society would 
have been a little more disrupted; concord would have been 
reduced. The spectacle of the demoted couple might in the end 
have become as embarrassing as that of the Windsors, The 
Monarchy would have lost a little of its aura; and if the 
Monarchy is to convey its benefits, it needs an aura. For some 
people, the clearing away of some forms of cant and pretence 
might have seemed an advantage. But not every overthrow or 
weakening of the old institutions which work by custom and 
through feeling and sentiment has brought happiness te man- 
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kind. That should be remembered, even if the unction of The 
Times annoys so much that we would like to take the contrary 
view. 

The Monarchy is by its nature hereditary. It is compromised 
if the members of the Royal Family near to the Throne claim 
the right of seceding from the family. For the Royal Family, 
there is no discharge with honour. That was what caused the 
Princess’s tragedy — and would have caused it whether or not 
she had been a devout daughter of the Church. 

G. W. 


III 


HEN all the forces of publicity are concentrated on a 
subject, we can be emotionally exhausted by it before 
we have had time to think. This may be a good thing. 
Perhaps we have a Royal Family so that, instead of thinking, 
we feel. In one sense, the recent hullabaloo was extremely 
vulgar, and those people who began saying in self-defence: 
‘What marriage? Which Princess?’ were quite justified. Yet in 
another sense, the whole affair was a splendid show, an ele- 
mental ceremony, Racine’s Bérénice acted out in real life (ab 
urbe dimisit invita invitum), a ritual sacrifice. The actors rose to the 
occasion. The hero galloped through all the newspapers like a 
frieze of Young Lochinvars. And when the tragic climax was 
reached, the sigh of catharsis that went up was the most religious 
sound we had heard in England for years. In some London 
offices, lately naturalized refugee secretaries sobbed into their 
typewriters, their passports not yet having had time to stiffen 
their upper lips. Even Bevanites went to bed, sad but purged. 
These observations imply no disrespect to the central figure; 
on the contrary. It has always been the function of royal 
personages to provide drama and to serve occasionally as scape- 
goats. A pure Monarchist must delight in the conclusion, not 
only because Throne and Altar have emerged unscathed, but 
also because renunciation was emotionally richer than the anti- 
climax of marriage could have been. It must be said, however, 
that outside grace and favour residences there can, nowadays, 
be few absolutely pure Monarchists. Each of us is at least half- 
Republican, if only because we live in so advanced a democracy. 
We all experienced the catharsis, but since it took place we have 
been wondering whether we were really entitled to it. Is it good 
for the dwellers in the Welfare State to be given bread and 
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circuses? Is it fair that the Royal Family alone should remain 
unprotected by trade union rules? Is a country in which this 
sort of thing takes place particularly healthy or particularly 
soft ? 

About the political value of the monarchy, there is no longer 
any argument.* What is happening now, however, is that the 
institution is becoming more religious than it ever seems to 
have been before. It is, in fact, well on the way to being the real 
Church of England. If the Church’s bishops and archbishops 
can be appointed by a divorced Prime Minister while a 
Princess cannot marry a divorced man, the Royal Family is 
presumably holier than the Church.The ecclesiastical hierarchy 
would be in an an assailable position only if it had threatened to 
resign when Sir Anthony was about to succeed Sir Winston. 
As far as I remember, it grumbled slightly but showed no 
eagerness for martyrdom. It has therefore been put to shame by 
the Princess’s gesture and should be silent instead of daring to 
patronize. This is surely the real case against the Church. 
Those who are indignant with the Archbishop because he 
would not change the Church’s ruling about divorce to oblige 
the Princess are being silly. If the Church has an attitude, it 
should obviously stick to it. But it should be adamant on all 
occasions and not simply make a spectacular stand when it can 
do so with impunity. Or is this a naive remark? The Church of - 
England is so rooted in compromise that resistance against real 
power is perhaps always, by definition, beyond its scope. It has, 
therefore, to make the most of any safe, exemplary issue, and 
hypocrisy is of its very nature. I suppose it knows that the great 
emotions aroused in this case were pagan and idolatrous, not 
Christian. I suppose it knows that the Royal Family supports 
the Church more than the Church supports the Royal Family. 

For the mass of the people, the divorce question merely con- 
fused the situation. The ordinary person wanted to feel that the 
point at issue was the Princess’s love for a commoner, which was 
being obstructed by the higher-ups, the ‘Court’, the forces of 
reaction. Group Captain Townsend was seen as a non-upper 
class hero, although he is, in fact, upper class and seems to have 
purely aristocratic friends. The divorce problem appeared 
irrelevant and irritating, since it spoiled the beauty of one’s 


* Cf. Loyal Thoughts of an ex-Republican, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
June 1953. 
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indignation. Conversely, if there were any reactionary obstruc- 
tionists, the accident of divorce must have been a godsend for 
them. But divorce or no divorce, the question remains: how, 
given the present pressure of idolatrous interest, can a royal 
personage step down into ordinary life or a commoner comfort- 
ably marry into the Royal Family? We have reached a stage 
of evolution in which children, whatever their origins, are free 
to do what they wish within the limits of their abilities, except 
in time of war. The Royal Family alone are condemned to 
remain, on perpetual national service, in their golden cage. 
Everything points to the fact that, as time goes on, it will be 
increasingly difficult to keep them there. Already it is contrary 
to the spirit of the Welfare State that they should be unable to 
resign gracefully if, on reaching maturity, they find the position 
uncongeniai. They can only escape by facing scandal and going 
into exile. This is most unfair when they have committed no 
misdemeanour warranting banishment; if marriage is involved, 
it is doubly unjust, since no marriage advice bureau would be 
optimistic about a union begun in such conditions. Therefore, 
if we apply the ordinary rules of respect for the human person 
which are the basis of our trades unions, some liberating device 
ought to be evolved for the Royal Family. In the recent case, 
in spite of all the publicity, we do not know the essential facts. 
If the renunciation was decided upon for purely religious or 
purely personal reasons and would have taken place had the 
protagonist not been who she is, then everything is all right. 
If, on the other hand, it was the result of the inextricable con- 
fusion of State and religious issues, then two individuals have 
been deprived of their chance of happiness for the hypothetical 
good of the community, and this raises a moral problem for all 
liberal-minded people. 

It can be argued that there is no way out of the dilemma if 
the Monarchy is to retain its prestige and its usefulness as an 
instrument of government. It is an archaic survival, and, as 
such, functions in terms of heredity and, if necessary, tragedy. 
But it can also be argued that something should now be done 
to make the institution less holy, because the emotion it arouses 
is so strong as to be bad in itself and even to endanger its 
political functioning. Idolatry is stultifying and, if allowed to 
go too far, can produce revulsion among the idolatrous or 
make the idols themselves break under the strain. 

J. G. W. 
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C. S. Lewis: 
the Author and the Hero 


Margaret Masterman 


very few people feel able to estimate. It is an introspec- 

tively-based account, by C. S. Lewis, of his own child- 
hood and of his conversion to religious faith. The childhood 
account is meant only as a prolegomenon to the account of the 
conversion; but actually, for nearly every reader, it will be the 
conversion account which rounds off and illuminates the often 
hair-raising tales of school and of childhood. In spite of (some 
will say ‘because of’) his conversion to Christianity, the hero of 
this novel has never quite grown up. 

I have said, ‘For nearly every reader’; but the critic’s diffi- 
culty lies just here — in accounting for the reactions of the . 
other few. Is this just a pleasant work recommended by the 
Book Society, to be read on the bus? Or is it a genuine, though 
imperfect, contribution to the literature of Christian mysticism ? 
I think it is the latter, though when it is judged thus search- 
ingly it is, in two important respects, incomplete. 

If this is to be mysticism, though, the hero must be separated 
from the author. All the introspectively-based ‘I’s’ of literature 
are projections in any case; and the character of L., as opposed 
to that of Lewis, particularly so. To start with, L. is much 
younger than the Cambridge professor who has created him. 
The principle of selection of data on which his author has 
built him up, with all his adult emotional history omitted, 
ensures that. Then L., stripped naked by the deprivation of 
half his life-story, comes out, in blacks, whites and greys but 
without much shading, as an only half-fledged penitential 
saint. L. has one foot on earth, and one in heaven; and he is 


Tex is a book* which very many people will read, but 


* Surprised by Foy, the shape of my early life, by C. S. Lewis. London: 


Geoffrey Bles. 155. 
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afraid. For L. (as opposed to Lewis) is almost certainly called 
to the heights of complete penitential renunciation and em- 
bracement; penitence, after all, is the reverse side of joy. For 
L. it is either perfection, or catastrophe. No wonder he is 
afraid. But none of these remarks applies plausibly to C. S. 
Lewis; it is unlikely, even, that his public personality shows 
these traits. L. must be taken as the novel’s hero — not as a real 
man. 

The moment, of course, that we cease to apply the mystical 
yardstick this, though uneven, becomes in many ways a 
delightful book. To begin with, one cannot put it down (and of 
how many works of mysticism can one say that ?). Then, at its 
best, it is extremely well written. The fact that, at intervals, 
there are gross lapses of taste does not detract from the im- 
pression of translucent brilliance given by the book at its best; 
for it only confirms the well-known truth that the stronger the 
imagination of a creative writer, the further, when imagination 
fails, he will fall. 

Suppose, however, we assume what in the preface we are 
asked to assume, namely, that this is not just another of C S. 
Lewis’s fantasies, but his unique contribution to mystical 
literature; that is, that it is a fundamental account of how L. 
found joy. Then it at once becomes important to say that the 
account is incomplete; and to try and specify its incomplete- 
ness. It is firstly incomplete in that it is an account of a man 
who lived almost entirely in a world of books. Thus it is to the 
end an account of a dreamer, an ultra-solitary one, moreover - 
and this is the point to be insistent on — whom his conversion 
has not yet caused to love the world. As soon as something 
becomes distasteful to him, L. turns sour about it. Modern 
transport, for instance, to this still picaresque and deeply 
censorious pilgrim, is merely ‘a vile inflation which lowers the 
value of distance’; there is no mention of the tens of thousands 
of sick people whose lives it has saved. Then modern news- 
papers, without distinction or qualification, inculcate ‘an in- 
curable taste for vulgarity and sensationalism’, and ‘the fatal 
habit of fluttering from paragraph to paragraph’. The thirst 
for justice of so many journalists, together with the function of 
the Press in maintaining and enlarging democratic freedom, 
all these remain unstressed. But in fully Christian mysticism the 
truly humble man can enjoy himself anywhere; he is struck by 
the immense potential innocence of all created things: 
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Such men abide ever in peace and quiet; there are none 
who can offend them because they have given away the thing 
which gives offence — that is self-will. . . . Such a man as this 
rejoices in everything; he does not make himself a judge of 
the servants of God, nor of any rational creature; nay, he 
rejoices in every condition and every type that he sees, saying, 
‘Thanks be to Thee, eternal Father, that Thou hast many 
mansions in Thy House.’ And he rejoices more in the different 
kinds of men that he sees than he would do in seeing them all 
walk in the same way, for so he sees the greatness of God’s 
goodness more manifest. . . . And even as to a thing which he 
may expressly see to be sin, he does not pose as a judge, but 
regards it rather with true holy compassion, saying, ““To-day 
it is thy turn, and to-morrow mine, unless it be for divine 
grace which preserves me.”’* 


The second way in which this account, seen as mysticism, is 
incomplete arises from the fact that L., through long periods of 
his childhood and adolescence, and through no fault of his 
own, was mentally tormented and physically bullied. Early 
left motherless, he passed straight from wearing sandshoes in 
the country in North Ireland to wearing full Eton collar, 
knickerbockers and boots at a private prep. school, Belsen, 
run by a clergyman who was in fact insane. This man, Oldie, 
taught his pupils nothing and flogged them continually. ‘The 
only stimulating element in the teaching consisted of a few 
well-used canes which hung on the green iron chimney-piece 
of the single schoolroom.’ When he whipped children of ten, 
probably reopening old scars, he was capable of taking a run 
of the room’s length to give force to each stroke, until ‘towards 
the end of the torture, which had up to now been borne by 
the trained sufferer of many thrashings in complete silence, 
there came a noise quite unlike a human utterance. That 
peculiar croaking or rattling cry, that, and the grey faces of all 
the other boys, and their deathlike stillness, are among the 
memories I could willingly dispense with.’ 

This was already more than enough of cruelty; but there 
was more to come. From Belsen, after two comparatively fleet- 
ing educational changes, L. found himself a scholar at Wyvern 
College; a school where the only two classes who counted were 
Bloods and Tarts — where, indeed, as he says, the general level 


* St Catherine of Siena: Letter to Brother William of England of the Hermit 
Brothers of St Augustine, Tr, V. D. Scudder, 
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of barbarity was so high that the established system of peder- 
asty was the only civilizing feature. Here he lived in such a 
state of loneliness, fatigue and torment that it affected his very 
consciousness. He withdrew his whole mind, heart and atten- 
tion frem his surroundings, until - in appearance a lout and 
already an acknowledged ‘punt’ — he got himself physically 
out of his surroundings also at sixteen; a fact which, quite 
possibly, saved him from schizophrenia. 

Such a double experience of oppression could not fail to have 
its effect. In this case, it produced the deepest reaction of all; 
namely, that of the victim, in the end, rather liking it. The 
result is that, still tinged with the boy’s bravado (‘I, unlike 
you, can stand this sort of thing because I’m used to it’), the 
adult L., now Christian, still tends to revel in the fact that his 
God is not as unlike as He should be to Mr Oldie; that his 
Christianity, in fact, is founded upon fear. 

Life at a vile boarding-school is in this way a good prepara- 
tion for the Christian life, that it teaches one to live by hope, 

. . . by faith. If in my books I have spoken too much of Hell, 

and if my critics want a historical explanation of this fact, 

they must seek it not in the supposed Puritanism of my Ulster 
childhood, but in the Anglo-Catholicism of the church at 

Belsen. I feared for my soul . . . the effect . . . was, entirely 

good. 


And elsewhere he speaks of ‘revelation’s tyrannous noon’. And 
he never seems to realize that, in the testimony of the great 
saints, the love of God is never tyrannous; and that, says St 
John of the Cross, is the reason why, even if Christians, through 
love, have to use severity, they should never tyrannize over one 
another. 

This reaction by L. to being bullied produced, in its turn, 
the additional stunting effect that L. began to taunt. He didn’t 
bully physically, of course; he did it with his tongue. And he 
still does it right to the end of the book. This victim, himself in 
this still a seventeen-year-old, now adopts a hectoring tone 
whenever he feels like it. The Wyvern prefect who never came 
into existence now insists on verbal orthodoxy. In discussion, 
phrases like ‘penal blindness’, ‘deliberate withdrawal of myself 
from Divine protection’, ‘eating and drinking my own con- 
demnation’, must be used. ‘Atheists’, though left undefined, are 
patronized (‘Really, a young Atheist cannot guard his faith 
too carefully.’). Materialists —- alas, how smugly - are accused 
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of being smug. And all this childish showing-off, this boasting 
and vaunting, mask, as they always do, an incomplete sincerity. 
L. constantly accuses himself of past sin in circumstances when 
he was at most only guilt-ridden, and probably, if the truth 
were known, only silly. The half-grown spiritual child relives 
the experience of that real child who, on the Irish boat, when 
he found himself a perfectly good sailor, forced himself to 
vomit in order to be like the grown-ups. And the Irish subaltern 
who volunteered and spent months in the trenches in the 1914 
war (it was heaven after Belsen and Wyvern), and who at one 
point, to his own surprise, took sixty prisoners, is the man who 
accuses himself, at every interval, of cowardice. But this teen- 
age tendency to be offensive, to jeer and vaunt, and thus, in 
effect, to return cruelty for cruelty, of this in himself the hero 
of this autobiography does not know. And yet, from the first, 
the tendency must have been with him. Even at Wyvern, he 
was always being told, ‘Now then, Lewis, take that look off 
your face.’ Now he needs to be told, ‘Wipe that taunt off your 
pen.’ Moreover, the first moral fruit of his conversion was, as 
he himself says, ‘I had simply been ordered — or rather com- 
pelled — to “‘take that look off my face”. And never to resume 
it either.’ And this order can be generalized into ‘take the 
taunts from your tongue’. 

So there is very little about love in the book, since L. does not 
really believe in it. He has been too much tormented; and his 
torment has too much marked him. What there is (counting in 
all overtones) is a very great deal about fear; and a little, but 
this the most important part, about joy. And if it be asked how, 
with this crippling limitation upon it, this could be an authentic 
contribution to Christian mysticism, the answer can be found 
by imagining L. as even younger than he is; not as Everyman, 
but as Everyman seen as Child. Lewis, the author, has through- 
out an uncanny insight into childhood; and L. identifies him- 
self, up to the hilt, with his own childhood experiences. And 
children do not search for love: they search for joy. 


My childhood, at all events, was not in the least other- 
worldly . . . it. . . awakes none of the poignant nostalgia with 
which I look back on my much more unhappy boyhood. Jt is 
not settled happiness but momentary joy that glorifies the past.* 


So children of all ages know about and search for joy; and 


* Ttalics mine. 
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they do this because only joy can touch their inner terrors. 
Terror can yield also, as Lewis the author is quick to admit, 
to objective curiosity: 


My bad dreams were of two kinds, those about spectres 
and those about insects. . . . Much later, in my teens, I 
developed for a short time a genuinely scientific interest in 
insects. Other studies soon crowded it out: but while my 
entomological period lasted, my fear almost vanished. .. . 


It is a great mistake to think that love casts out terror. 
Children can be surrounded with love, and yet filled with 
terror. And they meet it with invention and reverie; but the 
only real cure for it is joy. Lewis, the author, knows all about 
invention and reverie: ‘Invention is essentially different from 
reverie . . . in my day-dreams I was training myself to be a 
fool: in mapping and chronicling Animal Land I was training 
myself to be a novelist.’ . . . And so does L. ‘When the boy 
passes from nursery-literature to school-stories, he is going 
down, not up.’ In other words, L. thinks, he is getting further 
from joy. 

Fellowship can sometimes cast out fear, though it is not joy. 


At home the bad times had drawn my brother and me 
closer together: here [at Belsen] where the times were always 
bad . . . we stood foursquare against the common enemy... . 
To this day the vision of the world which comes most naturally 
to me is one in which ‘we two’, or ‘we few’ (and in a sense ‘we 
happy few’) stand together against something stronger and 
larger. England’s position in 1940 was to me no surprise; it 
was the sort of thing which I always expect. 


Joy, in this childish form, is volatile; no sooner has it touched 
one than it is gone: there is no mistaking it, and yet, being out 
of time it is eternally nameless: by the time one has named it, 
it can no longer occur. 


As I stood beside a flowering currant bush on a summer 
day there suddenly arose in me without warning, and as if 
from a depth not of years but of centuries, the memory of that 
earlier morning at the Old House when my brother had 
brought his toy garden into the nursery. It is difficult to find 
words strong enough for the sensation which came over me 
. .. it was a sensation, of course, of desire; but desire for what? 
Not, certainly, for a biscuit-tin filled with moss, nor even 
(though that came into it) for my own past. . . — and before 
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I knew what I desired, the desire itself was gone, the whole 
glimpse withdrawn, the world turned commonplace again, or 
only stirred by a longing for the longing that had just ceased. 
It had taken only a moment of time; and in a certain sense 
everything else that had ever happened to me was insignificant 
in comparison. 


As he grows from childhood to boyhood, L. loses joy; he 
forgets what he has lost and yet tries to stifle the longing for it. 
He tries to stifle it, for instance, by science-fiction: 


The idea of the planets exercised upon me then a peculiar 
heady attraction . . . [but] Joy (in my technical sense) never 
darted from Mars or the Moon. This was something coarser 
and stronger. The interest, when the fit was on me, was 
ravenous, like a lust. ... 


It was ravenous, but the whole point was, it wasn’t joy. The 
irreplaceableness of joy is the warp of the whole book. The 
sense of loss goes so deep that the search precludes vanity. And, 
in any case, ‘Adults often accuse a child of vanity without 
pausing to consider on what points children in general, or that 
child in particular, are likely to be vain.’ (This dictum is 
peculiarly true of L. Right to the end, we never know where 
his vanity will lie.) It goes so deep that the memory of it goes 
too, leaving only an unshakable pessimism in a commonplace 
world. 


I was now by no means unhappy; but I had very definitely 
formed the opinion that the universe was, in the main, a rather 
regrettable institution. I am well aware that some will feel 
disgust and some will laugh, at the idea of a loutish, well-fed 
boy in an Eton collar passing an unfavourable judgment on 
the cosmos. . . . They are forgetting what boyhood felt like 
from within. Dates are not so important as people believe. I 
fancy that most of those who think at all have done a great 
deal of their thinking in the first fourteen years. As to the 
sources of my pessimism, the reader will remember that. . . 
I had early in life met a great dismay. But I am now inclined 
to think that the seeds of pessimism were sown before my 
mother’s death. Ridiculous as it may sound, I believe the 
clumsiness of my hands was at the root of the matter. 


Clumsy, loutish, pessimist, fixed, daily degenerating towards 
the mediocre, Wordsworth’s journey from the East — the pass- 
age from the clouds of glory to the commonplace — seemed to 
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have been completely covered by this traveller before he was 
sixteen. But no, in this one case the degeneration did not last. 
He had lost the authentic joy, but suddenly the long winter 
broke up; the sky turned round: 
and there arose, almost like heartbreak, the memory of Joy 
itself, the knowledge that I had now had what I had now 
lacked for years, that I was returning at last from exile and 
desert lands to my own country. The experience, as I now 
stared round that dusty schoolroom like a man recovering 
from unconsciousness, had already vanished, had eluded me 
at the very moment when I could first say Jt is. And at once I 
knew (with fatal knowledge) that to ‘have it again’ was the 
supreme and only important object of desire. 


Since L.’s joy was so often called up by a picture or a symbol, 
—an illustration by Arthur Rackham, or a garden of moss — 
many people will be provoked to ask, ‘Is this really the mystical 
joy?’ ‘What is this joy?’ But there are two kinds of mystical 
experience: those depths of alert and cleansing quiet which are 
unassociated with any symbol; and those which are catastro- 
phic and which are provoked by or produce symbols; where, 
in the extreme case, in trance, a visual or auditory story tells 
itself inside the soul, which is thus impressed by a symbol, 
the species, or ‘dark glass’ —- of which St Thomas Aquinas 
somewhere speaks. Now L., in his earlier experiences of joy 
never had a vision and was never in trance; but he came quite 
near it, even in the vision of the ‘pure Northernness’ which in 
an instant of time, engulfed him at sixteen. And probably this 
was why his will was progressively educated by mythology 
after mythology; first that of Animal Land, which was wholly 
imaginative, and which melted into that of the Icelandic sagas, 
which changed in its turn to Arthur Rackham-cum-Wagner; 
then that in Yeats’s poetry, which ‘jolted him out of his 
materialism’; then that in the religious myths of George 
MacDonald; and finally that of the fully Christian love of God. 
L. felt instinctively that the basic experiences out of which all 
these successive myths were made were sudden, passively im- 
printed, catastrophic mystical experiences, not just imaginative 
evocations: and the fact that it was these and these alone which 
could educate his mind and his will — for, by comparison, he 
was very little sensitive to philosophy, and deaf to science — 
all this showed that his fundamental form of religious act was 
likely to be that of ‘passive contemplative’. It is also quite in 
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the line of L.’s religious development that he should, when 
mature, have full-scale contemplative visions, which normally 
occur only in trance; and indeed, when placed in steadily 
rhythmic surroundings, at the end of the book, and on the top 
of a bus, he pretty well does. But in tracing this joy, we are 
working up to the moment of real conversion, when joy seized 
conscience and pulled L. out of himself and drove him into 
action; that peak moment of the book, seen as mysticism, when 
joy becomes moralized, and gains the first beginning of a con- 
nection with love. 

From the beginning joy — though still in form childish, 
something that just came or didn’t come, and was therefore 
non-moral — had been sharply distinguished both from happi- 
ness and from pleasure. Lewis the author, in fact, is a bit self- 
conscious about making all the distinctions — joy is distin- 
guished from happiness, from pleasure, from fantasy, from 
reverie, from occultism, from lust, from escapism, from false 
mysticism, and from sex. One feels the author here subject to 
the temptation to turn the plain story of L. into a treatise, written 
by a hard-boiled man of the world who has subjected himself 
to every possible experience: ‘Six Things the Young Mystic 
Ought Not to Know, but Had Better.’ But when we get to the 
crux, all this is forgotten; like George Herbert before him, in 
describing conversion even this author writes simply. As for 
L., he meets the love of God. For first, all images, mythologies, 
and sensations are seen not to be joy; and to be thus inade- 
quate; for they say only, ‘Look! Look! What do I remind you 
of?’ Then joy is seen as love — but then, where is the object of 
love, since ‘all the value lay in that of which Joy was the 
desiring’? Then this search for the object of love brings L. into 
the region of awe, 


for I thus understood that in deepest solitude there is a road 
right out of the self, a commerce with something which, by 
refusing to identify itself with any of the senses, proclaims 
itself sheerly objective in the naked Other. 


His conscience is then awakened. He examines himself. He 
knows, too, he has got to do something about it all; and he, the 
dreamer, the solitary, the non-doer, is afraid. As a matter of 
fact, anybody would now be afraid; for L. is now Everyman. 


You must picture me alone in that room at Magdalen, 
night after night, feeling, whenever my mind lifted for a 
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second from my work, the steady, unrelenting approach of 
Him whom I so earnestly desired not to meet. That which I 
greatly feared had come upon me. In the Trinity Term of 
1929 I gave in, and admitted that God was God, and knelt 
and prayed: perhaps, that night, the most dejected and reluc- 
tant convert in all England. I did not then see what is 
now the most . . . obvious thing; the Divine Humility which 
will accept a convert even on such terms. The Prodigal Son 
at least walked home on his own feet. But who can duly 
adore that Love which will open the high gates to a prodigal 
who is brought in kicking, struggling, resentful, and darting 
his eyes in every direction for a chance of escape? The words 
compelle intrare, compel them to come in, have been so abused 
by wicked men that we shudder at them; but properly under- 
stood, they plumb the depths of the Divine mercy. The hard- 
ness of God is kinder than the softness of men, and His com- 
pulsion is our liberation. 


Just what L. met, on the night on which he first knelt down 
and prayed will probably remain unstateable, except in 
religious language. What is not in doubt is that he had then 
come, at the end, to the more ordinary Christian mystic’s 
point of departure; the point at which love and joy are seen 
as the same thing; at which the moral experience and the 
mystical are seen as one. 
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R. M. Dawkins 


Some Personal Reminiscences 


Maurice Richardson 


Professor Richard MacGillivray Dawkins, who died on May 6th of 
this year aged eighty-three, was for many years Bywater and Sotheby 
Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek, at Oxford, and a Fellow of 
Exeter College and of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. As well as being 
a distinguished scholar, he was an altogether exceptionally lively and 
delightful personality, with a very wide range of interests and innu- 
merable friends over several generations. He eschewed all forms of 
politics and public relations that were outside the orbit of his immediate 
personal responsibilities ; he remains a great twentieth century university 
character. 


Oundle, where he was staying for a week-end with his friend, 

Ted Dickey,* who was art master there. I was finding 
Oundle rather bleak just then and Ted and his charming Italia- 
nate wife, Eunice, constituted a much-needed oasis for the 
nomadic adolescent. Round a mirror over the fireplace in their 
drawing-room, Ted had painted little scenes from South Wind. 
He often spoke to me of Dawkins and I had come to associate 
him with Mr Keith, who was very much my idea of a mentor. I 
had been promised that I should be asked to tea on the Sunday 
of his visit and was eagerly looking forward to meeting him. 

I was not in the least disappointed, for, although I had 
expected somebody rather more worldly and sophisticated, and 
Dawkins was the very reverse of a boulevardier, I was instantly 
captivated by his lively interest and sympathy. There was 
nothing in the faintest degree revolutionary about Dawkins. 
Indeed his conservative side, as I later discovered, was strongly 
developed and he disapproved of many things, including 
divorce; but he was always on the side of the pupil as opposed 


| first met Dawkins in 1924 during the summer term at 


* E. M. O’R. Dickey, a pleasing landscape painter, member of the 
London Group, for a time Professor of Fine Art at the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and now Art Inspector for the Board of Education. 
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to the pedagogue. I immediately found myself chattering away 
with him as if we were contemporaries. His attitude towards 
public schools and schoolmasters was one of excited amuse- 
ment. After a few minutes conversation I began to experience a 
sense of liberation. I think, now, that one of the things that may. 
have stirred his interest in me was the news that I had recently 
been given the record beating in the history of the school for 
rebellious activities in my house. Dawkins, though entirely un- 
sadistic and distinctly radical in his attitude to penal reform, 
was always rather fascinated, quite frankly and openly, by 
stories of torture. 

Dawkins had the habit of talking very fast, in note form, as it 
were, while at the same time listening to what you said, carrying 
on from where you left off, but always handing you the ball 
back: ‘You mean to say he was actually so ignorant as to . . . 
So in fact this grotesque oaf? Yes, yes, I see. . . .” When it 
came to a joke, whether one of yours or his own, which he par- 
ticularly appreciated, he would begin to shake with silent 
laughter, crouch down, cover his face with both hands, and 
finally emit a delighted squawk of ‘Lord!’ Though an intensely 
nervous, very sensitive, and at times shy man, he was also — in 
conversation at any rate — utterly unself-conscious. 

His appearance, which changed singularly little during the 
thirty-one years I knew him, was unforgettable and indescrib- 
able. He was of middle height and rather slight build; he 
must have had a very rapid metabolism, for though a big, 
sometimes cheerfully voracious eater he never put on an ounce 
of fat. His movements were all quick and darting, yet some- 
how slightly sideways or crabwise. He had a fine, large, well- 
shaped, somewhat brachycephalic head, bald on top with the 
reddish hair growing round the bald patch like a tonsure. He 
had a moustache of moderate dimensions, a little more luxuriant 
than a toothbrush, but much less than a soup-strainer. His 
mouth was full, and slightly crooked. Corvo, quoted in A. J. 
Symons’s The Quest for Corvo, when in a rage called him in one of 
his letters ‘the blubber-lipped professor of Greek.’ The epithet is 
innacurate and gives a most misleading impression; in fact, his 
mouth was what a police description would call firm. He had 
one of those ugly, characterful, interesting faces which you 
never tire of looking at. There was something immensely 
pleasing about him. The precise word to fit this aspect of him 
eludes me; ‘gnomishness’ inevitably suggests itself, but has to 
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be vehemently rejected because of its sentimental associations. 
Dawkins, with his abhorrence of all forms of whimsy or infan- 
tilism, would greet it with a squawk of indignation. The first 
impression he made upon me was one of exhilaration; it 
remained constant. I always associated him so closely with a 
mood of mild but sustained euphoria that if I was depressed I 
would not go to see him or answer his letters. Dawkins and 
depression simply did not go together; one had no wish to 
inflict on him the underlying aggression. This was not because 
he was too frivolous for one to confide in. Certainly he never 
invited confidences, but he did not lack sympathy; on the con- 
trary, he was so sensitive that he sometimes tended to shrink 
back in self-protection. Once, I did tell him about a tragedy of 
which I happened to be a helpless, peripheral spectator; he 
burst into tears and asked if a tenner or two would help. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not a money problem. 

One, certainly, of the key-words to his character in middle 
age and later life, and to what his obituarist in The Times called 
his ‘inexhaustible liking for and patience with the Young,’ was 
liberation. Dawkins was an escapee, and he never tired of con- 
gratulating himself on being one. A favourite dictum of mine 
when I was an undergraduate which I was very fond of repeat- 
ing was a sentence of Osbert Sitwell’s: ‘After the average 
English private and public school the remainder of one’s life, 
however unpleasant, cannot fail to seem something of a holi- 
day.’ ‘That’s it ’ Dawkins would say, ‘that’s the motto. Ought 
to be prominently displayed everywhere, banks, offices, 
prisons. Might even bring comfort in the condemned cell. 
Lord!’ 

His own schooldays at Marlborough had been miserable. He 
was bullied and unhappy, hating every moment of it and not 
getting any consolation from his work. I have the impression, 
though I cannot be certain of this, that he developed surpris- 
ingly late for a person of his intellectual ability. And when he 
left school he became the victim of one of those enthusiastic 
parental experiments, so often unsuccessful. His father, a 
retired Rear-Admiral, R.N., had become convinced that 
electrical engineering was the great industry of the future. His 
eldest son, Richard, must get in on the ground floor. He there- 
fore arranged for Dawkins to be apprenticed to Crompton’s 
electrical works at Chelmsford and learn how to wind dynamos. 
So for more than a year Dawkins lived in cheap lodgings in 
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Chelmsford and clocked in every morning at eight to wind 
dynamos. (He probably wound them very well. He was 
exceedingly deft with his hands and one of his amusements in 
later life was representational string-games, which are played 
by primitive peoples and take far more complicated forms than 
cats’-cradle.) He was lonely and unhappy and frustrated, so 
much so that he began to take an interest in theosophy. Not 
being entirely satisfied with the writings of Mmes Blavatsky and 
Besant, he decided to learn Sanskrit and read the Hindu 
scriptures in the original. It stimulated his latent linguistic 
bent and cured him of theosophy as purveyed by Western 
‘seekers,’ but I rather think he retained a respect for the purer 
forms of Oriental mysticism, though he remained very reticent 
about this. 

The captivity in Chelmsford came to an end when Dawkins 
was left just enough money by a relative to send himself to 
Cambridge. He got a scholarship to Emmanuel, going up 
rather older than the average undergraduate. He won a fel- 
lowship in 1904, and in 1906 was appointed Director of the 
British School at Athens. He conducted notable excavations at 
the temple of Orthia at Sparta, in Crete, on Melos and else- 
where. This, the Greek archaelogical, was the first stage in his 
academic career. The second was the period of his Byzantine 
and Greek philological and historical studies. I am not suffi- 
ciently educated to make any useful comment on Dawkins’s 
scholarship, except to remark that for a man of his massive 
learning the all-round breadth of his interests was remarkable. 
And he could turn the full power of his concentration on any 
subject, however slight. He was, for instance, an enthusiast for 
the novels of Ronald Firbank; he read them over and over 
again and had constructed in his mind — he never bothered to 
put it on paper — a glossary in which various obscure references 
were tracked down. Firbank’s Byzantine shimmer appealed 
very strongly to Dawkins: ‘Extraordinary chap. Bit silly, oh, 
very silly at times, touch of the nineties, you know, but quite 
unlike anyone else, and wonderfully funny. Lord! Remember 
the Abbess, Mme Marie du Coeur Brisé! Lord.’ Dawkins was 
particularly fond of jokes about pious catholics. 

Soon after his appointment to Athens, a second big change 
came in Dawkins’s circumstances. He inherited, I think from an 
aunt by marriage, an estate in Wales. It included three houses, 
two of them very large, and a pack of beagles. The second 
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house he let: it became a preparatory school and Evelyn Waugh 
taught there for a term or so, after leaving Oxford, and before 
writing Decline and Fall. The third house, Plas Dulas, built on 
two levels, on a steep hillside by an amateur architect in the 
1850’s or thereabouts, he lived in himself, during vacations, 
with his sister, Annie, to housekeep for him.. Life was now very 
pleasant for Dawkins. Though not madly rich he was certainly 
comfortably off (he left some £50,000), able to travel where he 
pleased and pursue all his interests. 

About this time came his encounters with Corvo. They met 
with the Pirie Gordons in Wales. Dawkins, with his penchant 
for the odd and the grotesque, especially when it was accom- 
panied by intelligence and talent, was instantly fascinated. 
The circumstances of his offer to stand Corvo-Rolfe a holiday 
in Italy, and of the inevitable quarrel when the eccentric 
paranoid author of Hadrian VII flew into a rage because 
Dawkins refused to provide entertainment on the lavish scale 
which Corvo expected as his right, are told in detail in A. J. 
Symons’s The Quest for Corvo. I often heard Dawkins refer, some- 
times almost wistfully, to Corvo, but I do not remember his 
adding anything much to Symons’s account, except the text of 
Corvo’s final communication. This was a postcard containing 
two words: ‘Bitterest execrations’. 

Dawkins’s activities in the First World War consisted of 
doing intelligence work in Greece and the Aegean with Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s celebrated circus. This entailed a commission 
as a lieutenant in the R.N.V.R., which led to the temporary 
removal of Dawkins’s moustache; it was celebrated, so Hope 
Johnstone, another member of the circus, told me, by Compton 
Mackenzie with an ode beginning: “The Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve.’ I mentioned this once to Dawkins and he was not at 
all pleased. He was inclined to be vigilant where his personal 
dignity was concerned. (He was furious, I remember, when an 
Exeter man who had taken to journalism wrote a fanciful 
paragraph about him and the pack of beagles.) I think he felt 
that someone had been trying to make a monkey out of him; in 
any case, I have the impression that the bouquet of Compton 
Mackenzie’s personality — very strong, very agreeable, but 
undeniably theatrical — was not quite to Dawkins’s taste. This, 
I think, accounts for a hint or two which Dawkins let fly, now 
and again, of a performance which he, Dawkins, could put on, 
were he so minded, of Mackenzie, impressing the peculiar 
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intensity of his sufferings during an attack of sciatica on some 
disciples. Dawkins’s friends used often to amuse ourselves with 
private speculations and fantasies about the Professor’s exploits 
as a cloak-and-dagger man in the Aegean. A delightful and 
true if all too brief account was given, not long after Dawkins’s 
death, in a note to The Times by Admiral Stevenson, who 
commanded the trawler in which Dawkins spent many uncom- 
fortable days and nights off the coast of Crete. 

I find myself impressed at this point in trying to review the 
course of Dawkins’s life, by the way certain vital threads recur 
in a pleasing manner; thus, his interest in Crete was always 
intense, and during his last years he got great pleasure from his 
friendship and correspondence with those two adventurous 
Cretophiles, Paddy Leigh Fermor and Xan Fielding. 

In 1920 Dawkins became Professor of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek at Oxford and took up residence in white-panelled 
rooms in the front quad of Exeter College. It was there that I 
went to call upon him, and his great friend, Nevill Coghill, 
who had recently been made a Fellow, as soon as I came up to 
New College in the autumn of 1925. Among dons who become 
social centres of undergraduate life, two main types may be dis- 
tinguished. There is the austere mentor, or eminence grise, with an 
eye always on the future careers of his pupils; of him in the 
early twenties the late Sligger Urquhart of Balliol was the lead- 
ing example. Then there is the urbane, witty sociophiie who acts 
as a liaison between Oxford and the world and dispenses most 
useful object-lessons in the gospel of enlightened self-interest 
and capacity for enjoyment. Dawkins did not fit into either 
category, and the comparative remoteness of his subject* 
isolated him from, or, better to say insulated him against, the 
stresses of the academic rat-race. He was so opposed to all 
forms of pretentiousness and humbug that he regarded career- 
ism as almost obscene. He was, however, immensely sociable. 
And the kind of undergraduates whom he liked best and who 
were drawn towards him, were the gay ones among the intel- 
lectuals, the temporarily anarchistic hedonists. I can think of 
scores of names, but one, whom I met first in Dawkins’s rooms, 
during the first week of my first term, still somehow epitom- 


* His friends made jokes about the lightness of his duties, the occasional 
annual lecture, the rare pupils including the American lady who was 
sitting for a D. Phil. and presented him with a leather footstool known as 
‘The wages of sin’. 
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izes for me the qualities of unique contradictoriness accom- 
panied by all-round intellectual curiosity that so appealed to 
Dawkins. He is Archie Lyall, A. L. Lyall, author of Lyall’s 
Languages, that indispensable international phrase-book, and 
some excellent travel writing. The fact that Archie had been to 
Winchester used to give Dawkins special pleasure. ‘Lord!’ 
he would squawk, ‘ was there ever anyone less like the typical 
Wykehamist than Archie! I wonder what some of those New 
College dons make of him! Lord!’ 

Dawkins’s rooms expressed his personality most accurately. 
The Near Eastern sojourns and the Byzantine element was 
present in hangings, rugs, candlesticks and icons, also some 
amusing pictures of Biblical scenes painted on wood by nine- 
teenth century pilgrims to Jerusalem. In one of them David is 
looking down on Bath-Sheba through a telescope. The Vic- 
torian academic, essentially unsmart, quasi-subfusc strain in 
Dawkins came out in a certain bareness and dilapidation at 
floor level. The walls expressed his contemporary interests. He 
was fond of modern painting of the more decorative sort; his 
pictures included a Paul Nash, a Roger Fry (‘it’s not quite as 
good as a Cézanne, but a fraction the price’), a Henry Lamb, a 
posterish Ethelbert White and an Ernest Procter of a Burmese 
river scene with brightly dressed Burmans in the forecourt. 

He was very hospitable. He gave lunch parties most Sundays 
during the term and was always delighted to see anyone at tea 
or between tea and dinner. The conversation ranged all over 
the place; it was apt to be a bit jerky, owing to his own nervous 
mannerisms, the silent laughter, the covering of the head with 
the hands and the sudden delighted squawks. Among a few of 
his favourite lighter topics were: crime, criminals and the 
underworld; the absurdities of schoolmasters, and Roman 
Catholic ideologists and certain Oxford heads of houses; Vic- 
torian and Edwardian scandals; Cambridge humbugs, with 
special reference to Oscar Browning. The personalities of some 
of his colleagues used both to fascinate and exasperate him. He 
made a special study of R. R. Marrett, the genial anthropo- 
logist, who was Rector of Exeter, and whose hobbies were 
golf and the island of Jersey. 

He was always ready to talk about books, and kept up well 
with modern literature. His favourites, apart from Norman 
Douglas, included Proust, Firbank, Osbert Sitwell, and later 
William Plomer. He had, always, an interest in oddity, and 
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was one of the first to spot the novels of E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
who, later, became one of his personal friends. His enthusiasm 
for Norman Douglas, as a repository of the living Greek spirit, 
was so great that he expanded an essay, which he wrote for a 
college literary society, into a short book. It was perceptive but 
perhaps over-inclined to treat Mr Keith in South Wind as a self- 
portrait, and identify Douglas with his character. Dawkins met 
Douglas in Italy during the late twenties, and saw something of 
him when he came to England during the war. I got the impres- 
sion, then, that he found the personality of his idol almost too 
strong, too gamey, but they corresponded amiably until 
Douglas’s death. 

In general, Dawkins’s attitude towards modern literature 
was rather like his attitude towards his friends. He kept his 
disputatious, aggressive side — and he had plenty of aggression — 
for his scholarship; outside of that he was an appreciator, on 
the look-out for positive qualities. He was always delighted at 
any success of his friends, and never failed to squawk with joy 
at a new Betjeman poem or Lancaster cartoon. His letters 
were full of other people’s doings. He was a tremendous corre- 
spondent, typing very fast and with quite incredible inac- 
curacy, with two fingers, cursing cheerfully as he typed. His 
letter-writing style was delightfully fluent and colloquial. 

One particularly exhilarating Dawkins episode I remember 
was our Irish expedition in the summer of 1927, in Michael 
Shawe-Taylor’s car, starting from Queenstown, where my 
parents were then living. We drove through Cork and Kerry 
round the Dingle peninusla and on to Galway. Michael had 
been most optimistic, before we started, about how many 
people he knew, en route, with whom we should be able to stay 
for as long as we liked. But on the morning we set out there 
arrived a sheaf of letters and telegrams, all making excuses. 
“You seem to be about as popular in this country as Cromwell, 
Michael’, said Dawkins. More of these put-offs followed us 
en route. “Sorry, house shut up,’ telegraphed Lady Dunraven, 
with whom Michael had been proposing to lodge us at Adare, 
‘but our former butler keeps excellent hotel in village’. 

There were only two rooms, available, one an attic with 
two truckle beds, the other a tapestried chamber with a four- 
poster. I suggested to Michael that we should take the attic. 
‘Nonsense,’ he snorted, ‘there is no reason why Dawkins 
should be pampered. We'll toss for it.’ We tossed and I won 
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the tapestried chamber. In the night there was a storm. 
Next morning, when I went up to the attic, I was startled to 
see a pair of feet on Dawkins’s pillow, and his head sticking 
out at the foot of the bed. Rain was pouring into the room 
through a broken windowpane. Michael Shawe-Taylor was in 
a black sulk. From then on a spirit of farce seemed to take 
possession. Dawkins, on the way to the bath, collided, squawk- 
ing, with a female form in a peignoir. She turned out to be the 
Queen of Boar’s Hill, Lady Keeble, formerly Lillah MacCarthy, 
wife of the Professor of Botany. The next stop was Coole. 
‘Now here,’ said Michael, who was a great-nephew of Lady 
Gregory, ‘I can promise you a little hospitality at last. We really 
can stay with Great Aunt Augusta as long as we like.’ But at 
dinner Great Aunt Augusta asked, very pointedly: ‘ And 
where is it you and your friends are going to the day after 
to-morrow, Michael?’ The spirit of farce persisted. Dressing 
for dinner the second night, in the half darkness, Dawkins got 
his dinner-jacket covered with candle-grease and came patter- 
ing along the corridor for help. Michael and I melted it off 
with a candle-flame, all three of us laughing hysterically. At 
dinner Mary Ann, Lady Gregory’s aged parlour-maid, let out 
a thunderous belch and detected me in the act of hiding my 
laughter with my hand. She had her revenge by filling my . 
glass so full with claret that it spilt as soon as I touched it; 
meanwhile she stood behind making loud ‘tck-tck-s’ of dis- 
approval to draw everybody’s attention to my clumsiness. 
Dawkins was immensely delighted. I have heard him tell the 
story several times since. 

Great Aunt Augusta was graciously pleased with Dawkins, at 
first. She established proprietorial rights. ‘My Professor,’ she 
called him. Talking about Middle Irish, in the drawing-room 
sacred to Yeats, among the statuary they got on like a house on 
fire. Then Dawkins rather blotted his copy-book by pointing 
out the essential inferiority of Irish folk-lore as compared with 
Greek. She was a very regal old party. Before we left we were 
summoned, one by one, to her presence for little audiences, 
admonitory chats. I like to think she told Dawkins that he 
should try to cultivate more respect for the Celtic spirit. His 
most cherished memory of that Irish trip, however, concerned 
an aged sportsman named Sir Harry Greer, with whom he and 
Michael stayed on their way back to Dublin. After dinner 
Sir Harry used to drum very solemnly for hours on a jazz 
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drum to the accompaniment of his grand-daughter’s governess 
on the piano. The recollection of this twenty years afterwards 
still amused Dawkins so much that he would cry with laughter. 


* Ea * * 


Another euphoric occasion, but belonging to a much later 
period, was his eightieth birthday. This was after he had 
broken his thigh, as a result of which he had to have his right 
leg in irons, could only hobble about on sticks, and suffered a 
good deal of pain as well as disability and frustration, all of 
which he bore with stoical fortitude. He was on one of his very 
rare visits to London and I asked him to have dinner with 
myself and my wife at a restaurant. I wanted to provide some 
sort of surprise in the form of an unexpected guest, and I 
suddenly thought of Wilfred Macartney, who had been a 
member of Compton Mackenzie’s outfit in Greece, and of 
whom I had heard Dawkins speak with his own special brand 
of amused interest, though they had not met for more than 
thirty years. I knew that Macartney’s decidedly unusual 
experiences gave him a special curiosity value in Dawkins’s 
eyes, and that Dawkins, though a Tory of Tories, would always 
put personal relations above politics. The result was a distinct 
success. I do not know whether it was due to Dawkins’s powers 
as a dompteur, but Macartney behaved beautifully and made 
one or two nicely timed references to the years between which 
made Dawkins chortle; the two of them maintained a nice 
balance between the present and their wartime Levantine 
reminiscences. 


* * * * 


The last time I saw Dawkins was in early March of this 
year, a few weeks before he died. I went to Oxford to spend 
the day with him and stay the night. (He had been elected a 
life Fellow of Exeter and kept on rooms in the college.) It was 
very cold and there was still snow on the ground. At luncheon 
I thought, for the first time, that he was beginning to show his 
age, looking, as the old do look, just a size smaller than his 
ordinary self. He complained, rather alarmingly I thought, of 
having fallen down three times in the snow, but he cursed 
about it quite cheerfully. By teatime he had perked up con- 
siderably and I thought, he is quite ageless, after all; there is 
no reason why he should not notch ninety. He was leading as 
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active a mental life as ever. The second volume of his transla- 
tions of folk-tales from the Dodecanese had just been pub- 
lished. (He took immense pains over these, and both they, and 
his earlier translation of the Cypriot Chronicle of Makhairias, 
which was his principal professorial task, read exceedingly 
well, in English.) I pointed out a distinctly Freudian motif 
running through one of the stories. ‘Now surely, Dawkins, you 
must admit...’ ‘ I’ll admit nothing. What’s Freud got to do 
with it? Freud didn’t invent incest, did he?’ He had also just 
finished a paper for some historical society on Harold Har- 
drada and the Varangians. And, which delighted him enor- 
mously, he had acquired a post-graduate pupil, a most promis- 
ing young philologist. The pupil came in after dinner. Dawkins 
treated him with his usual egalitarian courtesy. Presently they 
were chattering away about some knotty point on the border- 
line of modern Greek philology and mural scatology. Sud- 
denly Dawkins ducked down, covered his face with his hands, 
and shook with laughter. Then looking up at me, and pointing 
at the post-graduate pupil, he squawked: ‘Lord! Best pupil I’ve 
ever had! I’ve learnt more modern Greek smut from him than 
I’d have believed possible.’ 

Coming from an eighty-three-year-old scholar of inter- 
national reputation, this remark seems to me a most endearing 
display of zestful humanism. 








A Year of Films 


Gavin Lambert 


from a single year in the cinema. There being enough 

English-speaking films to fill the cinemas all the year 
round, it is left to an absurdly small number of enterprising 
people to import a few examples of film-making from other 
countries. We get little more than a series of glimpses, occasion- 
ally satisfying, frequently misleading. In Paris or Rome, the 
situation is different; the smaller number of films in the native 
language has obliged the public to develop more cosmopolitan 
habits. Even then, of course, the improvement is only relative — 
for, of all the arts, the cinema is the only one that began as an 
industry, and has remained so largely in the hands of business- 
men. The limitations of distribution only reflect those of 
production. There is no Lascaux of the cinema, only the 
souvenir programme of a touring peepshow in some turn-of- 
the-century fairground booth; the cinema’s pioneers were 
mechanical inventors, and though the medium attracted 
artists with amazing rapidity (Méliés was making his beautiful 
fantasies within three years of the first Lumiére programme in 
1895, with its simple shots of a train entering a station and 
workers leaving a factory), it also demanded from them a 
toughness, a capacity for disillusionment, frustration and out- 
rage that has not been demanded from others. No publisher 
objected to the Comédie Humaine because it was too long; this is 
what happened to Stroheim in Hollywood. No publisher 
would expect the author of a ‘serious’ novel to write three 
popular ones in a row as insurance; exactly this has been asked 
of John Ford, of Luis Bunuel, of many others. De Sica and 
Orson Welles earn enough money to finance the films they 
want to make by acting in other people’s, while others, like 
Vigo or Flaherty, die with their desk drawers full of projects 
for which no finance could be found. 
One makes this point for several reasons. A fastidious ‘cul- 


i IVING in London, one hesitates to draw conclusions 
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tured’ disdain for the cinema so often exaggerates its obviously 
vulgar aspects and overlooks the struggles of its genuine artists; 
but, because of its expensive nature, the cinema is bound to be 
popular entertainment first and art second, and one has to 
accept the fact that its artistic achievements form an abnorm- 
ally small proportion of the total output. Also it is, paradoxi- 
cally, an inaccessible medium. Most outstanding literature is 
translated, or at least available in the original, most music is 
recorded, most pictures shown or reproduced; but the circula- 
tion of the best films is a slow, incomplete business, which 
makes it impossible to gain anything approaching a compre- 
hensive knowledge of what is happening in the contemporary 
cinema without going abroad, without going to film festivals. 

All the same, looked at from England, the cinema in 1955 
has still offered a good deal. While there has been little of 
importance from this country or America, some remarkable 
films have arrived from Italy and France, Mexico, Japan and 
China. After a long delay, the de Sica-Zavattini Umberto D, 
made in 1952, achieved its London showing; we have had Jean 
Renoir’s French Cancan, Akira Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai, and a 
surprise from China, the folk opera film, Shan Po and Ying-Tai ; 
and, at the National Film Theatre, a revelation of the work of 
Luis Bunuel in Mexico over the last few years — by no means 
confined, as one might have thought, to Los Olvidados and 
Robinson Crusoe. With the exception of the Chinese film, which 
literally transposes a theatrical work of great charm and 
delicacy, these have all been subjects conceived for the cinema, 
highly characteristic of their directors’ talents. 

Umberto D. represents one of the most daring efforts of the 
post-war Italian school, now so unhappily hindered by in- 
direct censorship and official pressures. This account of the 
loneliness of old age achieves its power through the simplest 
and, superficially, most undramatic of incidents; through 
quiet, unrelieved emphasis on the solitude of a proud, with- 
drawn, not particularly charming old man who is closer to 
his mongrel dog than to any other human being, who gossips 
aimlessly with his landlady’s maid and sleeps badly on account 
of her musical soirées, who exaggerates the seriousness of a sore 
throat in order to spend a week in hospital at the state’s 
expense. Cesare Zavattini, who wrote the original story and 
has been associated with all of de Sica’s best films, carries his 
belief that a film can exist with the minimum of plot, can find 
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more than enough drama in the most ordinary quotidian 
events, to a point not far from its logical conclusion in Umberto 
D. So little, in the accepted sense, ‘happens’; and yet a rich 
significance is found in the kind of event that most films over- 
look. Umberto has lost his dog and believes it may be in the 
city pound; extravagantly he takes a taxi there, but the driver 
cannot change his 5,000 lire note. Impatiently the old man 
runs up to a market stall, buys a piece of cheap glass, gets his 
change, throws the glass in the gutter, pays the driver and 
hurries into the pound. The truth of such an episode even 
throws into relief an element of exaggeration in one other 
side of the film: the portraiture of the grasping landlady and 
her circle, which contains some conventional ‘dramatized’ 
bourgeois satire. But Umberto D. remains a masterly film, 
audacious in conception, almost breathtakingly austere. (The 
only other post-war Italian film that equals it is La Terra 
Trema, a study of Sicilian fishermen, equally devoted to 
poverty and deprivation, and not yet shown in this country. 
This was made by Luchino Visconti, the other most talented 
film-maker in Italy, of whose work only Bellissima has been 
seen in England. A pity, for this is his least important film. 
La Terra Trema and Senso — a very Stendhalian historical film 
set in Venice during the Risorgimento — are both remarkable 
achievements.) Since Umberto D., which was not a financial 
success, de Sica and Zavattini have been unable to make 
another film as they wished - only the ill-fated Terminal 
Station, rewritten by various American scenarists at the wish 
of its American producer, and sadly compromised. But it is 
good news that, with the money he has earned as an actor, 
de Sica will start work towards the end of this year on a new 
independent film, again written by Zavattini, and in the style 
of Umberto D. 

With French Cancan, one enters very different territory. The 
French cinema has never really re-orientated itself from the 
wartime period, when most directors, in order to achieve 
freedom, went back to the past. Apart from the series of films 
noirs, such as Le Salaire de la Peur and Rififi, works of considerable 
skill and surface excitement which, through a too facile 
pessimism, remain no more than melodramas with unfulfilled 
pretentions, most of the best post-war French films have 
stayed in the past — Le Diable au Corps, Casque d’Or, Les Belles- 
de-Nuit — or in enclosed formal worlds, as in Cocteau’s Les 
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Parents Terribles and Orphée, or Bresson’s Journal d’un Curé de 
Campagne. Jean Renoir’s latest film is, more than any of these, 
a declaration of love to a vanished epoch. Paris at the turn of 
the century is a difficult enough moment of the past to re- 
create freshly, but Renoir has accomplished exactly this; there 
is nothing pastiche in his reconstruction — he is not the son of 
Auguste Renoir for nothing, but his use of colour and com- 
position in evoking the world that so many French artists have 
superbly painted never makes the obvious reference. The 
poetic vision that envelops his account of the growth of the 
café-concerts is indeed his own; for beneath the tender and 
vivacious surface is a preoccupation he has already revealed, 
in The Golden Coach and his play Orvet, presented in Paris 
earlier this year — a preoccupation with the dividing line 
between theatre and life. Both these films, and the play, 
search for a distinction between acting and being. The actress 
at the end of The Golden Coach, the little cancan dancer here, are 
faced with the same problem: a choice between illusion and 
reality. Both choose success in the theatre at the expense of a 
temporarily broken heart, both find real happiness in the 
illusion of the theatre, real illusion in the idea of happiness in 
life. 

The final sequence of French Cancan, in which the destinies of 
all the characters seem resolved in the rhythm and excitement 
of the dance itself, is splendidly conceived and executed. Up 
to this moment, the film has a subtle leisurely quality; as in all 
of Renoir’s recent films, the story itself is, in essence, con- 
ventional, the narrative style discursive and sometimes untidy. 
He achieves an atmospheric rather than a narrative continuity, 
and the connecting link in French Cancan is less the episodes in 
the lives of its characters than the manners, the douceur de vivre 
of the whole epoch that the film evokes. The temperament 
creates the texture of the whole. 

Seven Samurai is the most ambitious film of Akira Kurosawa 
(director of Tora-No-O and Rashomon), the only Japanese film- 
maker at all known in this country. Once again a historical 
reconstruction, but diametrically opposed to Renoir’s in 
method; the emphasis here is on realistic action, the view of 
the period deliberately modern, sophisticated, that of an out- 
sider searching for parallels between past and present. At 
times, in this long and vividly dramatic account of a primitive 
village finally repelling the attacks of a bandit gang with the 
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aid of a group of samurai, one is reminded of an American 
western — both in the action sequences and the robust, knock- 
about comedy. More than this, though, Kurosawa is attempting 
a fable. The defeat of the bandits is due to a unity in crisis 
between peasants and aristocrats; when victory is achieved, it 
is the samurai — already obliged not to disclose their identities 
as they are in hiding after a civil war — who find themselves 
empty-handed. The peasants return joyfully to work in the 
fields, the samurai to a secret, disconsolate existence in the 
city. Thus Kurosawa foreshadows the decline of a class, the 
first signs of break-up in a feudal era. 

In many ways the film is a brilliant piece of work, mounted 
with unflagging dynamic power, rich in imagery, shot and cut 
with an often dazzling virtuosity. And in the figure of the 
‘false’ samurai, the bragging impostor who attaches himself to 
the group, Toshiro Mifune (the bandit of Rashomon) creates a 
superb comic character. Kurosawa does not, however, avoid 
some repetitiousness; and sometimes one feels that his bril- 
liance is his most dangerous quality. Seven Samurai really con- 
tains too much. The material is not really significant enough 
to justify the style — the length, the violent emphasis with which 
almost everything is presented, a cleverly handled but otiose 
love affair between the youngest samurai and a peasant girl, 
an insistent physical detail in the battle scenes that finally 
becomes mechanical. In a work of such grandiose proportions 
one expects a more penetrating sense of historical period, such 
as one gets in the films of Kenji Mizoguchi, a Japanese director 
of intensely poetic yet restrained power, whom I would place 
(on the evidence of four films seen) amongst the best artists 
in the cinema to-day. Kurosawa achieved a more satisfactory 
balance between form and content in Rashomon and, especially, 
the beautiful and overlooked Tora-No-O ; perhaps also in his 
films of contemporary life, as yet unshown over here, and 
considered by Japanese critics to be superior to his costume 
pieces. 

Finally, from Mexico, the revelation of Luis Bunuel. This 
redoubtable Spaniard has made only one film in his native 


land, Land Without Bread (1932), a short, appallingly vivid | 


study of a poverty-stricken-mountain tribe. But, realistic or 
surrealistic, his work has remained extraordinarily of a piece. 


From L’ Age d’Or, made in France in 1930, to The Criminal Life | 
of Archibaldo de la Cruz (1955), his most recent Mexican film, | 
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included in the National Film Theatre season, the climate of 
revolt and protest, born of the surrealist movement of which 
he was originally a member, persists. The onslaughts on bour- 
geois conventions, on the Christian Church, on the bad taste 
of the rich and the dreadful misery of the poor, the elevation 
of the solitary iconoclast, all so gloriously combined in L’Age 
d’Or, are more separately filtered in his later films. Thus 
Land Without Bread and Les Olvidados are concerned primarily 
with the evils of poverty; Robinson Crusoe becomes a poem of 
solitude, of a man revealed almost entirely through isolation 
from the world, exposed only to the infinities of nature; and 
in El (1953) and Archibaldo, two studies of the secret life of a 
paranoiac — one intensely concentrated, the other lighter in 
tone — Bunuel translates to a Mexican setting, a superficially 
realistic narrative, many of the obsessions of L’Age d’Or. The 
central character of El becomes dominated by fantasies of his 
wife’s infidelity, finally of the whole world’s mockery of his 
deception; in Archibaldo his fantasies are grandiose ones of 
killing a series of attractive women, none of which he is able 
to realize, as coincidence or their own suspicion of him inter- 
venes first. El, particularly, is a work of astonishing force, 

superior even to Los Olvidados ; its power does not lie in analysis 

of the madman himself — who is more a symbol of the mal- 

adjustment caused by the repressive forces of society and the 

church, their hostility to sexual passion — but in the form his 

madness takes. Obsessive symbols are discovered in ordinary 

objects and surroundings, and it is with a savage irony that 

Bunuel makes his paranoiac, after his final outburst, take 

refuge in a monastery; he claims to have found peace of mind 

at last there, but as, in the last shot, he walks back to his cell, 

he unconsciously adopts a strange, compulsive zigzag move- 

ment, hideously suggestive of an unresolved inner tension. 

The subtlety with which this is done (one only sees the move- 

ment in the distance) is characteristic. Bunuel’s films are packed 

with such apparently casual images that in fact betray a pre- 

occupation, more dark and disturbing than Renoir’s, with the 

theme of illusion and reality. 

De Sica, Renoir, Bunuel, Kurosawa — it is not a bad year in 
the cinema when England has been able to see some of their 
most important work. The less rewarding prospect is that of 
the native and the American product: It is sad to see Hollywood 
now dedicated to the barren deserts of CinemaScope and the 
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super-production. Religious spectacles of a vulgarity devoid even 
of gusto, westerns inflated into semi-travelogues, are the present 
order of the day, and one guesses that for the handful of artists 
still working in Hollywood, the struggle to obtain creative condi- 

tions must be harder than ever. The charm of a film like Marty, 
real but undeniably slight, becomes exaggerated precisely be- 
cause of this. Otherwise the year has produced a supremely 
skilful novelette, A Star ts Born, nearly disguised by the skill of 
George Cukor’s direction and the brilliant performance of Judy 
Garland, and a supremely factitious Elia Kazan film, East of 
Eden, a heavy and hollow adaptation of a Steinbeck novel about 
Californian farm life with Biblical parallels. Also, operating 
from Europe (Spain, France, Germany, Switzerland, etc.) Orson 

Welles has produced Confidential Report, a thriller in which the 

action moves picturesquely from European capital to European 

capital; the director mistakes a Phillips Oppenheim plot for 

another Citizen Kane, borrows from himself and The Third Man, 

and depressingly wastes his prodigious talent on some meaning- 

less virtuoso display. 

In England, Laurence Olivier’s Richard III-— the most dynamic 
and exciting of his Shakespearean adaptations ~ remains the 
only substantial achievement. But Carol Reed’s A Kid for Two 
Farthings has confirmed one’s suspicion that this director is a 
a highly gifted craftsman of slender creative ability. Since the 
partnership with Graham Greene dissolved, his films have be- 
come increasingly commonplace, and this whimsical fantasy of 
East End life is an obviously chocolate-box confection. In David 
Lean’s Summer Madness the technique is also impeccable, and the 
Venetian settings show an acute sense of place, but the romantic 
episode at the film’s centre remains banal in spite of Katharine 
Hepburn’s performance. Such films are noticeably lacking in 
any kind of personal statement, which is why one is tempted to 
declare the best contemporary British film to be Thursday’s 
Children, an unusually perceptive twenty-minute documentary 
on the education of deaf children, made independently by two 
young directors, Guy Brenton and Lindsay Anderson, and 
unexpectedly rewarded in Hollywood with an ‘Oscar’. This 
little film contains something all too rare in our cinema; a 
talent for direct human portraiture, a passionate concern for 
its characters. Through .tenderness of feeling, the world it 
creates, the experience it evokes, is lasting and complete. 
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Fairly Jolly Boating Weather 


John Davenport 


T is difficult to write dispassionately about a contemporary. 
[csiscien seems crabbed; praise, cagey. One thing is obvious, 

that Mr Lehmann has always been honest while going down- 
stream, even when he exchanged the pale blue Thames and 
Cam for the pink Danube. Now the waters seem to have run 
out into a lake of deeper blue. Downstream has not been for 
him 2 vau l’eau, with its implication of disaster, but a steady, an 
almost stately process. As a good editor should, he has always 
sensed the main current. A great editor, such as Mr Connolly 
proved to be, might have put up more resistance, but it would 
be priggish to condemn Mr Lehmann for choosing the easier 
way when it was so fulfilling; and who shall say he has not been 
right? Readers of a younger generation should be reminded 
that this is an autobiography,* not an objective history of a 
period. This must be stressed, because there are so few intimate 
revelations in the book — that John Hampson uses brown ink 
is a typical confidence — that its very flatness gives a fake 
verisimilitude. As history it is misleading, as a personal narra- 
tive unemotional, except for a deep underlying melancholy 
either racial or psychopathic. 

An almost morbid amiability pervades this book, as of one 
born with a gold pencil in his mouth. The opening is almost a 
parody of the rosemary and lavender type of autobiography, 
redolent of Punch and crumpets. ‘Let me try to describe the 
library’; there is no dissentient voice, and the library is 
described. From the nursery landing to the library — how well 
we know that English Odyssey! Mr Lehmann was born into 
what might be called the intellectual plush. Unhappier child- 
hoods are usually the lot of genius, with startling exceptions 
(Goethe, for instance), but Mr Lehmann is modest and does 
not set up as a genius. He has written a lustreless book, a quiet 


* The Whispering Gallery, by John Lehmann. (Longmans. 215.) 
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success story, a discreet hymn in praise of nepotism. Memorials 
of moderately happy lives, however soporific, are not un- 
naturally in demand, and the book deserves a success as an 
unpretentious personal chronicle. On p. 125 Mr Lehmann 
leaves Henry’s holy shade and plunges into the rough outside 
world of Cambridge to confront ‘the Dilemma itself’. A man’s 
childhood, however uneventfully conventional, is his own. It is 
depressing — or is it consoling? — that English middle-class 
childhoods should be so very much alike, with dripping toast 
in the nursery followed by strawberry messes at Eton and 
the ‘incomprehensible lives of the poor’ outside. The rough 
and tumble of a country house is another thing — as different 
as life in a slum; and, one cannot help feeling, more whole- 
some. 

A man’s childhood can only be understood fully by himself 
and the first 125 pages of the present book can safely be recom- 
mended as another record of not altogether sentimental 
narcissism, and there can be no pertinent criticism of it. Nor, 
indeed, can the remaining 200 pages be indicted on a charge 
of untruthfulness. They are, however, misleading. Mr Leh- 
mann, of course, makes no immodest claims for his autobio- 
graphy; but there seems to be a general impression that the 
book is a sort of key to the ’thirties and not merely to one aspect 
of the period. The limitations are apparent as soon as we begin 
to read about Cambridge. It is no doubt vexing as well as 
warming to be regarded as somebody’s son at school, only to 
find yourself regarded as somebody’s brother at the university. 
Brilliant fathers and beautiful and talented sisters have disad- 
vantages. Or rather, they stifle the creative and foster the 
conventionally unconventional. It is not surprising that Mr 
Lehmann turned successfully to publishing. That wretched 
library, if only it had been less comfortable, less appealing! A 
desire for the cosiness of a coterie put Mr Lehmann into 
blinkers. ‘Christopher’, ‘Wystan’, ‘Stephen’ — they were intel- 
lectually (and emotionally) fashionable; it was playing safe, 
even then; and we can see the process beginning at the 
university. 

While William Empson was learning a style from a despair, 
Mr Lehmann was reading the Georgian poets ‘again and again’, 
‘not merely to find the ‘real and nourishing food’ he wanted, but 
to purge himself, by surfeit, of ‘all contemporary clichés of 
attitude and metaphor and phrase-making’. He longed, so he 
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tells us, ‘to blend the complexity and vision of Rimbaud with 
the passion of Baudelaire and the pictorial power of Hérédia.’ 
These muddled aspirations were encouraged by a clique of 
friends, including the endearing Julian Bell. Apart from an 
occasional visit to Magdalene, Mr Lehmann seems to have 
spent most of his time at Trinity in King’s. It is an odd picture 
of a university that contains no reference to Wittgenstein or 
Piccoli, Eddington or Richards, Gowland Hopkins or Haldane, 
where already creative work was being done by Empson and 
Eberhart, T. H. White and Bronowski, Hugh Sykes Davies and 
Julian Trevelyan, Kathleen Raine and Humphrey Jennings, 
Malcolm Lowry and Basil Wright, to name only a few. They 
would no doubt have proved distracting influences, and, 
although he may not have realized it at the time, it is obvious 
that the lines leading to the Hogarth Press and New Writing 
were laid down at birth: Follow the stream, however apparently 
devious. 

The breakout into Vienna and a sort of Socialism follows on 
to the Cambridge bunfights. Editing of New Writing remains 
Mr Lehmann’s main achievement. It is no use saying that if he 
had not done it somebody else would. It is true that the writers 
he published were in no sense ‘discovered’ by the editor; they 
had already arrived. There is no doubt, however, that New 
Writing gave a certain definition to one aspect of the ’thirties, 
limited though it was. Dylan Thomas, George Barker and 
others outside this circle were doing other things; but they 
inhabited a world of pure poetry, for them no bell had rung in 
Lupton’s Tower, they had not been enthralled by a library. 
They swam upstream. To blame a man for lack of creative 
ability, a lack deplored by himself, would be as absurd as to 
blame him for making a success of his life. It is sad, though, 
that The Whispering Gallery, like other success stories, should be 
written in a style so dim that it seems almost to have been 
‘ghosted’. Or can it be the style that such cautious liberalism 
demands? 














Out and About 


The Classical Theatre of China at the Palace Theatre. 








China. The astonishing thing about these Chinese per- 

formers is that they are as close to us and as easily com- 
prehensible as the Japanese, whom we saw a few weeks ago, 
were remote. The various items in their programme could be 
worked into Christmas pantomime and have a roaring success 
with any English audience. In fact, that would be my only 
criticism of the performance. It is perfect of its kind, but how 
satisfactory is the kind? Have these particular items been chosen 
in deference to our low English brows? They certainly make an 
instant appeal, whereas the Japanese dances were largely in- 
comprehensibie rites performed by hieratic insects. The Chinese, 
to all intents and purposes, are people like ourselves, only 
rather more jovial and agile than we are. If, as seems probable, 
this tour is a propaganda move, it is a very clever and effective 
one. Surely when the Americans see that a Chinese People’s 
artist can do several whizzing back somersaults and then click 
into stillness with a serene expression on his face, they will stop 
the fuss about admittance to U N O. Think what terrifying 
commandos these Chinese would make! 

The atmosphere is faintly reminiscent of a Highland gather- 
ing. Bodies hurtle through the air while the reed-organ plays 
bagpipe music with a Gaelic lilt. A soldier wearing a kind of 
tam o’shanter appears on a hill-top and blows a horn, sum- 
moning the clans to war. Flora Macdonald, leaning gracefully 
forward like a fruit tree in blessom, shrills a last farewell to 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, who has a face like a painted beech- 
nut and a jet black beard a yard long. Rosy-cheeked lasses 
with baskets come tripping in and do a plucking dance; it’s 
tea they are picking but it might be blaeberries; afterwards 
they chase a butterfly over the heather. Later they come back 
with a lot of braw lads and do a rousing fling with red scarves. 
Pom-poms and pheasant’s feathers are much in evidence. None 


Ss HINA must be further from Japan than England is from 
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of this is strange. We were not aware that it existed, but we feel 
we have known it all our lives. Most surprising of all, Chinese 
faces are not in the least inscrutable. There was an old boatman 
who winked and chuckled like Sir Harry Lauder; when he 
sang a song one could even hear the rhymes. The whole per- 
formance was earthy and robust, barbaric though stylized. 

It is not easy to distinguish the really classical from the 
modern. I imagine that the two ‘Young Communist’ items — 
the tea-plucking and the scarf dance — are recent, although 
based on folk themes. They were charming, but there seemed 
to be nothing in them that Western dancers could not learn; 
they may even be imitations of Western dancing. The specifi- 
cally Chinese dance appears to be either immaculate mime or 
a combination of acrobatics and juggling. Autumn River, for 
instance, shows a young lady running away from home to join 
her beloved. She comes to a river and hails an old boatman. 
After some discussion, he takes her on board and they sail away, 
singing in turn. The surface fun, here, is in the miming of the 
boat movements, which are so well done that the bare stage 
seems to heave. A deeper effect is achieved by the contrast 
between youth and age, the delicate fluttering young lady and 
the affectionate, teasing old man. In Trouble in Heaven, an 
episode in the adventures of Monkey King, there was mime 
plus acrobatics and juggling. Monkey King himself was 
superb — a tiny man, equally gifted in all three respects. The 
way in which he and his minions flew about the stage, the vari- 
ety and speed of their somersaults, their dexterity in the 
handling of weapons, were uncanny. One .cannot imagine 
English dancers ever achieving such proficiency. A Chinaman’s 
head and feet seem to be equidistant from his middle, so that 
he can spin like a wheel. He gives the impression, too, of having 
practised the art of timing during those hundreds of years that 
the Englishman is said to have devoted to the watering and 
rolling of lawns. But, one may ask, can acrobatics and juggling 
produce anything more than an effect of comedy or surprise? 
Although Monkey King established himself as an endearing 
character — Puck plus Charlie Chaplin — the second half of each 
item tended to be the same. Instead of rising to any esthetic 
climax, the acrobatics became more and more breath-taking, 
and that was all. There was rarely any deeper significance in 
the difficult movements, as there would be in classical ballet or 
Spanish dancing. If the excerpts were chosen for their compara- 
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tive superficiality, it is a pity. The Concubine Bids Farewell to the 
Doomed Ruler and Autumn River hinted at a different and more 


interesting range of emotion. 
J. G.w. 


Geese into Swans 
IT is gratifying to suppose that hommes de lettres play lead before 
the public in France much as royalty and horses do with us. 
Our French neighbours, whom we so respect, wring every 
savour out of books and authors as they do out of meat and 
sauces. Sometimes there is an atmosphere of hypercivilized 
gluttony about it all, and this seemed to me so when, armed 
with the Weidenfeld and Nicolson Jean Santeuil,* I went to the 
Proust exhibition at the Wildenstein Gallery. Extraneous 
writers appeared to be being served like entremets. Near the 
entrance was Whistler’s huge portrait of Carlyle. Who was that 
sinister man with red nostrils and a slouch hat, a dissipated 
Yeats of the young period? Surely it was Gide. Gide, I remem- 
bered, turned down Proust’s MS. for the N R F, but in the end 
was overruled by Gaston Gallimard. Was that why he was 
there? Or had Corydon and Morel shared Albertine? In con- 
fusion of mind I bought a catalogue. Carlyle was there because 
there had been a reproduction of that Whistler in Proust’s 
study. Anatole France, roguish in his cap of liberty, had a right 
to be there — he is Bergette. But why the worried, mathematical 
face of Paul Valéry? And, yes, Jean Cocteau ? And Giraudoux? 
And Jacques Riviére? If Claudel and Mauriac weren’t there, 
could it be because they were religious? No, because in that 
case, what about Riviére; and besides Proust had a rather 
religious tone in Jean Santeuil compared with A la Recherche. His 
parents had died in the interval between the two versions, and 
in the second he was more himself. And about Mauriac I 
was not quite right. After puzzling around I found a photo- 
graph of the Claude Mauriacs. Madame Claude Mauriac is 
Proust’s grand-niece. They make a clean Vogue family group 
and they obviously have a refrigerator in their flat. 

I looked at the manuscripts with awe for a few minutes, then 
moved away because a man with a Foreign Office way of 


* Fean Santeuil, by Marcel Proust, translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 15s. 
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talking began edging me out. I was consoled by thinking that 
the one person who would have really understood this exhibi- 
tion was the one who would never never see it; irony of a cold 
cosmos of expanding stars in which the deathbed drawings of 
Proust were possibly in most harmony; the common lot. . . I 
turned to the portraits and photographs. The Jacques-Emile 
Blanche Proust has a face of rubber puffed out in an unusual 
temperature. The portrait of himself that hung in Proust’s study 
is that of a social imbecile with rabbity teeth. The photographs 
bear out this portraiture. There is the one of the rabbity Proust 
strumming a tennis racket like a guitar in the company of 
Marie Bernadaki and other girls, who seem far too tangled in 
their bustles to shadow Marcel and be blossoming. There is the 
Tuileries Proust puffing his chest out on a swallow-tail coat 
and on tiptoes as is a real swallow just about to take off. There 
is the Proust curled up in an overcoat and a bowler on the grand 
canal (Proust’s topography of Venice is absurd — this is the 
worst part of A la Recherche only redeemed by the incident of 
the supposed telegram from Albertine) looking like a middling- 
rich Charlie Chaplin. There is the Proust and his friends at 
L’Isle Adam of all places, in a pre-1914 Renault 8, Proust with 
an inferiority-complex smile, making an Olympic pose over the 


low-curved bonnet, but really a mere human adjunction to the - 


massive lampisterie in front. Silly things take one’s attention at 
exhibitions. Proust always wore a bowler or chapeau melon, and 
in one of the photographs he was holding it inside foremost 
presenting the round maker’s name to the photographer like 
a Host. I pored and strained my eyes to read the name, for the 
maker’s names of grown-up bowlers were magic to me when I 
was a child, but I could not see, alas! 

I had now reached the portraits of the society people of the 
time when I was being born, the awesome waistcoats and the 
stays through which people somehow got. Near me two 
American expatriates, a mother and a son (could they be 
Vanderbilts ?) were showing a matronly friend from the States 
certain portraits. 

‘Don’t you recognize her ?’ said the expatriate mother to her 
son, watering her Boston accent with Queen’s Christmas mes- 
sage. “You remember, she was at the X’s. (This was an ancient 
French family name.) ‘That little old woman in white hair. 
But you can see the resemblance.’ 

The son mumbled something very English and incompre- 
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hensible, but the matron from the States was being troublesome 
and downright. 

‘It’s ridic-lous that pink frock she’s wearing.’ 

The son mumbled again and the Vanderbilt said to the 
Mamma: ‘Of course that was a long time ago, my dear.’ 

‘I don’t care. That pink frock is ridic-lous.’ 

One portrait stands out. It is by Boldini of Robert de 
Montesquieu. Montesquieu is wearing a waspishly-waisted grey 
frock coat and kid gloves. He is looking over the ivory knickle 
of his walking-stick into the vague. His moustaches are waxy 
Kaiser ones, in themselves a signal of evil. But he is not fixing 
someone as Charlus did at the railway station. He is looking 
neurotically satisfied. Plainly he has just been dropping in on 
Morel. 

The exhibition of this dead world conforms my (utterly 
uncritical) impression of Jean Santeuil. The exhibition, like Jean 
Santeuil, is a perishable notebook about perished bones. The 
heroic Proust, the one who defied those aeons of empty comsos 
with Art, worked on all this rubbish. As Proust brooded over 
them, the figures in these portraits, like the figures in Jean 
Santeuil, swelled in size like Greek gods and also became vaguer 
and mistier, their outlines merging numbers of real persons as 
in the game of superimposing photographs on one another. 

But my immediate curiosity about the greatest of all novelists 
is not assuaged by the exhibition. Where are the bell boys and 
footmen and corner boys of Proust’s real life, the people like 
Madame Putbus’ maid ? Where is the photograph of the Nicois 
er Italian mechanic who, they say, helped Proust to create 
Albertine? I was shown a photograph of him in Paris. He was 
a flashingMediterranean man, a real noceur with moustaches 
like those of Proust himself. Marcel’s moustaches and Alber- 


tine’s.... 
B. 
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A Twentieth Century 
Document 


in a state of chaos. Everybody who did not have a very strong 

reason to stay wanted to leave in a hurry and the rest just took 
a fatalistic attitude toward things, as really nobody believed deep in 
his heart that anything bad could happen to this town. The threat 
that the Communists would capture the town actually disturbed 
none of the old China hands who had already seen so many changes 
in this city, and all of us thought that the so-called Communists 
would be just another war lord struggling for power in the never 
calm political sea of China. But we were all in for the surprise of our 
lives. May 26th, 1949, was the day when the Red Army took over 
the city. 

The actual take-over was very quiet, as the Nationalists made 
very little effort to defend Shanghai, and after the first few days - 
of the take-over the city came back to life and was wide open. 
The Communists did little to interfere with the daily life of the town, 
and we were all patting ourselves on the back as to how right we 
had been to stay on and not let ourselves be panicked by rumours. 
But we soon were to be sorry for our mistakes. As time passed on the 
Reds began to tighten their control until things became tough. 
Hardly a day passed without hearing that one of one’s friends had 
disappeared or had been arrested. Business came nearly to a halt 
and one was always living in fear of what would happen next. Then, 
one morning, by the end of July, my boy brought me an official 
looking letter to the breakfast table. It looked innocent enough, as 
did its contents, which asked me in the usual polite Chinese way if 
I would be so good and report the next morning at g o’clock to the 
Security Office. At that moment I saw nothing wrong in it and paid 
little attention to it, as I had formerly received quite often letters of 
this sort and saw nothing to worry about. But I soon was to change 
my mind. The next morning when I went down to the Security 
Police I was at once ushered into the room of Mr Chen, who was 
then head of the Foreign Affairs Division. I was curious to know 
what he wanted of me, as being the holder of a Chinese passport I 
really was no foreigner. He received me very cordially and started 


Ganeee during the time of late 1948 and early 1949 was 
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the conversation by inquiring about my family and asking a lot of 
impersonal questions, but after an hour’s small talk, he became more 
inquisitive, asking me about my friends and a lot of people I knew. 
When I told him that I did not care to discuss other people with 
him, he made it quite clear that he had not invited me to have a 
social chat, but to get information about myself and my acquaint- 
ances. This interrogation went on for three weeks, every day from 
morning 9 a.m. till afternoon 6 or 7 o’clock, until, by the end of the 
three weeks, he told me one day all of a sudden that I had better 
ring my home and ask my wife to bring me a toothbrush and towel 
as he was going to keep me there overnight. This one night became 
in the end twenty-six months. I was thrown into a cell overnight 
with about fifty other prisoners and the next morning, with the rest 
of the prisoners, loaded in a truck and transferred to the former 
French prison in the Rue Massenette, where we were unloaded, 
searched and all our private belongings taken from us, registered, 
and locked into cells. 

The cells looked more like dog kennels than anything I have seen so 
far. They were 4 feet by 8 feet and there were never less than five 
people to one cell. We were given neither a blanket or any other 
kind of bedding and were forced to sleep on the bare floor. In food 
we received twice daily 12 ounces of rice and a spoonful of greens; 
water, only about a pint a day both for washing and drinking. On 
top of that we were kept completely incommunicado from the out- 
side world. After I had been in prison for four days, I was called one 
morning to the officer. I was put into handcuffs, in which I remained 
for over seven months, and which were only taken off twice a day 
for ten minutes for meals. But the worst was still to come. Not 
satisfied with having us locked up, they now started to torture our 
minds as well. The whole day they had the radio blaring with the 
same song over and over again. In the mornings and afternoons we 
had to listen for two hours to Communist indoctrination and under- 
go ‘brain washing’. So day after day went by for the first few weeks, 
the only change being at noon nearly every day when some of the 
prisoners were taken out for execution. After a while even this 
became commonplace as it happened nearly as regularly as clock- 
work, and in the end the human mind can adapt itself to anything, 
even to seeing the man you had breakfast with being taken out and 
killed. So twenty-six months passed by, one day like the other and 
no hope until one morning my number was called. We had long ago 
ceased to exist by names. I was told that I would be released and 
could go home. At first I could not believe it and thought that they 
had just had a joke at my expense, but in the end found myself in 
the street and took a pedicab home. I would not have been able to 
walk home, I was much too weak and too excited. Reaching home, 
my family hardly recognized me. The first two weeks of my new- 
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found freedom I spent mostly indoors and in bed. After I had been 
out of prison and home again for about ten weeks I was awoken one 
morning by some policemen, who told me that they had orders to 
take me to the train leaving at 10 o’clock for the Hong Kong station, 
and that I was only allowed to take, one suitcase with me, and that I 
could buy thirty American dollars to take with me. My wife was 
allowed to come with me, but my children had to stay behind; so 
my wife decided to stay as she would not leave the children. This was 
about the end of 1951, and it was the last I have ever seen or heard 
of my family. 

After two days and nights on the train, I reached Canton where 
I spent the night; and the next morning I travelled the rest of the 
journey to Hong Kong. Arriving at the Hong Kong border, I did 
not have to line up with the rest of the passengers for the crossing. 
After my exit visa had been taken away from me I was pushed 
straight across the frontier. In all my life I cannot ever remember 
having been so glad and yet at the same time so sad. During the next 
three months I lived in Hong Kong, and it was wonderful to be able 
to live again without fear, but as I had very limited funds I started 
to cast my eyes around for a job. This was the part where the trouble 
started. Hong Kong, being only a small colony, was so overcrowded 
with refugees that the supply was greater than the demand. Never 
mind how hard I tried, I had no success. This went on for nearly 
three months, when I decided that I had better try my luck some- 


where else. So I left for Bangkok, and here the same story started all | 


over again. After a while the Bankgok authorities approached me 
advising me that it would be better for me to leave. Friends of mine 
provided me with an air ticket to Cairo, and also obtained the 
necessary visa for me. On arriving in Cairo, I was lucky enough to 
find a job, but after four months my visa was cancelled and I had to 
move on again. But this was not so easy as one may think. After I 
had made the rounds of about twenty Consulates, the Italians in the 
end gave me a visa and I left for Naples; from there to Florence, but 
was told again that I would have to leave. I was taken to the 
Austrian frontier and pushed right through Austria to the German 
border. Arriving at the German frontier, I saw an American frontier 
patrol and I reported to them. They let me in, and took me the same 
day by car to Munich, where I was interrogated and then sent to a 
camp for foreign refugees. Two days later I was told that there was 
nothing they could do for me as at that time I was still the holder 
of a Chinese passport and therefore not stateless. So — I had to fend 
for myself. Altogether I lived eight months in Germany, but one 
day, after about three months, they pushed me over into Belgium. 
In Brussels I went to the police and told them my story. They were 
quite nice about it, but locked me up for a week, then took me back 
to the German border, and told me not to cross back into Belgium 
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again. There I was, sitting between the German and Belgian frontier, 
not allowed to cross either of them. After I had sat there for about 
five hours in no-man’s land, a German inspector came over to me 
with a cup of coffee and a sandwich. He spoke to me for a while and 
then left. Half an hour later he came back again and asked me to 
follow him. Arriving at his office, he asked me if I had any money on 
me and if I would be able and willing to pay a small fine for illegally 
crossing the frontier. He would then be able to let me enter the coun- 
try and be himself on the safe side. So I paid a fine of seven 
marks and he let me cross. After this I stayed for another four and a 
half months in Germany until May, 1954, when one day the 
German authorities notified me that I had just four days left in 
which to leave the country. By this time I no longer possessed a 
Chinese passport, as it had expired a few weeks earlier. I had sent it 
to Formosa for an extension, but never had it returned. I was now 
at a complete loss where to go. The German press was taking up my 
case with the intention of helping me, but it was no good whatsoever. 
So I took the train to the Austrian frontier, left the train at the last 
station on the German side, about three miles from the border, and 
started walking toward the frontier. About a mile from the Austrian 
border I was stopped by a German border guard, who asked me 
where I was headed for and wanted to see my passport. I told him 
what the position was and he asked me to follow him back to the 
frontier post. There they were very nice, but told me that they 
would have to keep me and bring me before a judge the next 
morning. I spent the night in the guard room and the next morning 
appeared before the judge, who listened to me for quite a while, 
then said that though he felt very sorry for me there was nothing he 
could do for me. He certainly would not hold me, and I was free to 
go. Just as I was about to leave the room, he called me back and 
asked me how I was fixed for money. He then gave me 100 marks 
out of the court fund and I left. That same afternoon I crossed the 
border into Austria and made my way to Innsbruck, where I stayed 
for only one day before leaving for Bregenz on the Swiss frontier. 
My goal was to get to Switzerland and from there to Paris. I wanted 
to go to Paris because I knew some people there who I thought 
might be able to help me in my trouble. The following day I arrived 
in Zurich where some friends of mine helped me to reach Geneva 
the following day. In Geneva I stayed with a newspaper friend, who 
after a few days helped me to cross into France. Then I went to 
Paris. My first act on arriving in Paris was to contact the Chinese 
Embassy to enquire about my passport, but I was told that as my 
father had been Canadian they could not give me a new passport 
and that I was the responsibility of the Canadian Government. So 
there I was, sitting illegally in Paris, not knowing what to do. After 
a few days I came across some very nice people who helped me to 
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earn a living and introduced me to a police inspector who promised 
to try and help. I also met someone from the Canadian Broadcasting 
System who took me over to the Canadian Embassy. There they 
were very nice to me and promised to look into my case. They also 
gave me a letter requesting the French authorities to be helpful. So 
I went to the French police, who told me not to worry. Time passed 
by and I was able to make enough of a living to keep body and soul 
together, until one morning an inspector of police came to the place 
where I was lodging and informed me that my stay in France had 
been cancelled and that they were sending me somewhere else. That 
same night I was put on a train to Nice, and on arrival there I was 
given a day pass to cross over to Italy. There I was in Italy without 
money and with no place to go. After one day in St Remo I found 
someone who was willing to give me a lift to Rome. Why I went to 
Rome I do not know, but it was just as good as any other place. 
Only it was a big city and I thought that it would be easier in my 
case to make a living in a big city where there are many different 
people around. 

The first few days in Rome I lived very quietly and just looked 
round to see if there were any people in town that I knew, and who 
would be able to help me in my situation. After a few days I made 
some contacts and was able to get a part-time assignment at the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The 
Canadian Embassy again gave me a similar letter to the Italian 


authorities to be helpful as the Embassy had done in France. After . 


two weeks the old story started all over again, and one evening the 
Italians pushed me once again over the Swiss border. I was once 
again where I had started a year ago, the only exception being that 
now I had no passport at all, so I made my way again to Geneva. 
Some people I knew there told me that the only thing I could do 
would be to see the High Commissioner for Refugees of the United 
Nations, put my case before him and see what he could do. So the 
next day we drove to the Palais des Nations; some newspaper people 
managed to get me an appointment right away, and half an hour 
later I was in the presence of the High Commissioner. He listened 
to me for quite a while and let me explain my case in full, but when 
I finished he told me, as so many people had done already, that he 
could see no way to help me except by letting me have 200 Swiss 
francs; this was all he could do for me as my case did not come 
under his provision, and in his opinion I was either Chinese or 
Canadian and therefore the responsibility of one or the other 
Governments. So the next day I was again in Bellegarde, France, 
with no passport, but this time with at least a little money. I was 
sitting at the railroad station in Bellegarde trying to make up my 
mind which way to turn next when I heard some people at the table 
next to me talking about Marseilles. As I had heard so many stories 
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about this Mediterranean port during my life, I decided all of a 
sudden to go there and try my luck, as in any case it would not 
matter much where I ended up. The next day found me in Mar- 
seilles, but I was absolutely in the dark as to what I could do next. 
I had the address of only one man in town, whom I decided to look 
up. I had never met him before in my life, but his address was given 
to me by some American people and I knew I could trust him with 
my story. He received me very kindly and after listening to me said 
that there were only two things I could do — jump in the river or get 
a passport as quickly as possible. He also asked me whether I had 
any money. When I told him that I had about $250 he said he 
would see what he could do and asked me to wait in his flat for him. 
He himself wanted to go out and enquire what could be done. In 
about two hours’ time he returned, telling me to go and have some 
photographs taken and then to come back. When I returned with 
the photographs he took me to a café by the harbour, introduced me 
to a man and told me that he could help me. The other fellow then 
came straight to the point and said that he could let me have some 
passports if I gave him the pictures and were willing to pay $100. 
I gave him the pictures and he went away, saying that I should meet 
him at the same place about 10 p.m. that evening. As it was then 
only 11 a.m. I decided to go out and have a look at the town, since 
I did not know when I would have another chance. I met the man 
again at 11 p.m. that evening, when he handed me three passports 
and I left the same night for Paris. I stayed for only one day in Paris, 
and left for London the next morning and arrived in the evening of 
December 23rd. Owing to the Christmas holidays there was nothing 
I could do just then. My intention was to make a little money, get 
some legal advice and then to turn myself over to the British 
authorities. Unfortunately, all these plans were shattered on 
January 7th, 1955, when I met with a severe motor-car accident 
and woke up three weeks later in a hospital, not knowing where I 
was or how I got there, and suffering from a complete loss of 
memory, until one day someone asked me about my passport. Then 
things slowly started drifting back to my mind again. 

Some people made contacts on my behalf and when I was fit to 
leave the hospital I soon made an appearance at Scotland Yard, and 
from there to the Immigration Department. Everybody was 
extremely kind and understanding and, after checking up on all my 
movements during the past years, I obtained permission to stay in 
this country until December 23rd, 1955. 

James E. Rodgers-Lee 
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STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION. By A. J. Ayer, J. B. S. Haldane, 
J. Z. Young, Colin Cherry, R. Wittkower, T. B. L. Webster, 
Randolph Quirk, D. B. Fry, Sir Geoffrey Vickers. With an Intro- 
duction by B. Ifor Evans. (Secker and Warburg, 1955. Pp, 182. 215.) 


It is not given to every generation to enjoy the spectacle of a new 
academic discipline emerging to self-consciousness. Fashionable 
‘isms’ and ‘ologies’ our civilization breeds in plenty; but relatively 
few of these survive the cold climate of competitive scrutiny by the 
‘established disciplines’ —- and rightly so. Critics are particularly 
alert for the novelty that consists merely in the renaming of familiar 
facts under a new and pretentious title. 

At first sight, these lectures delivered in the Communication 
Research Centre of University College, London, might seem liable 
to disappoint us on just this score. We learn that the study of Com- 
munication embraces all fields of human activity from the embryo- 
logical to the sociological. Scarcely any of our multifarious daily 
doings can escape classification as ‘communicative’ in one sense or 
another. With perhaps a faintly puzzled echo of the authors’ 
enthusiasm, we discover, like Moliére’s M. Jourdain, that we have 
been ‘talking prose’ - communicative prose — all our lives. 

But, of course, if we read further, there is more to it than this. For 
one thing, the new body of ideas is taking shape around a powerful 
and mathematically disciplined ‘theory of information and control’, 
developed by practical engineers and physicists to help in the study 
of signalling, measuring and self-controlling systems. As Dr Cherry 
remarks, the theory has been eagerly grasped on all hands and not 
infrequently misapplied. But inasmuch as it relates in principle to 
any activity in which information is transferred, it does suggest new 
and unifying, and sometimes illuminating generalizations, in an 
exceptionally wide variety of fields. 

The biologist, the economist, the psychologist, the artist, the 
writer and the linguist all find here a common language with the 
philosopher, the anatomist and the engineer. More important, they 
are beginning to find that something non-trivial can be said in it. 
The effort required is not small, as a perusal of verbatim reports of 
American conferences on the subject will show*; and it is scarcely 

* See, for example, the Proceedings of the 6th-10th Conferences on Cybernetics, 
Josiah Macy Jr., Foundation, New York, 1950-4. 
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to be expected that the present exploratory volume should exemplify 
the kind of unity possible in principle. But there can be no doubt, as 
the Provost suggests in his Introduction, that endeavours such as 
this offer a new possibility of breaking down excessive departmental 
specialization. 

Of course, despite the technical origins of the present surge of 
interest in communication, the mathematical aspect is by no means 
predominant. The bulk of the present volume offers delightful and 
stimulating fare for the least technically-minded reader, whether he 
is interested in the dance-language of bees, the mechanism of speech, 
or the development of philosophical concepts in ancient Greece. 
What is communication? Is the purpose of art communication or 
revelation ? What makes a good communication system in Industry ? 
... the variety of questions is endless, But linking them all there runs 
a common thread: a new, self-conscious concern with the mechan- 
isms, the functions and the limitations of this most characteristic 
human activity. 

Where then is research in this new field likely to lead? In authori- 
tative company, Sir Geoffrey Vickers’s contribution is outstanding 
in the clarity with which it outlines problems that he at least would 
like to be studied. They are essentially problems of group communi- 
cation. In the United States the name of ‘social dynamics’ is begin- 
ning to be used for closely related studies, the importance of which 
has not been lost on Government circles. Such gains in our know- 
ledge have their risks of abuse; but the potential benefits, in the 
smoother running of our human communities, are incalculable. 

It would be easy, and unfair, to criticize this volume for its 
omissions. It seems particularly unfortunate, however, that it could 
not include a contribution from a psychologist. To psychology, if 
anywhere, belong the common factors which might have more 
explicitly brought out the unity of these diverse treatments. As it is 
one is pleasantly stimulated, teased, illuminated by each paper in 
turn; but the overall pattern — the form of the new discipline - 
emerges but faintly from the cumulative impression they leave. 

D. M. MACKAY. 


MARCEL AND ELISE. By Marcel Jouhandeau. Translated by 
Martin Turnell. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Marcel and Elise is not the translation of a single book, but a synthesis 
of uneven merit arranged by Mr Martin Turnell from the long series 
of ‘Chroniques maritales,’ in which M. Jouhandeau has been 
recounting over the years the history of his wedded infelicity. The 
reader will be struck immediately by the analogies with Gide — the 
Gide who believed that a writer should observe himself with absolute 
lucidity and reveal to his readers without reticience the total result 
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of his observations. He has had no more apt pupil than Jouhandeau, 
who also resembles him in being a homosexual and making good 
literary use of his anomaly. He is married, too, like his prototype, 
but here their ways part abruptly. Elise is no saintly, enduring 
Alissa, but a tough demon of a woman, built morally and physically 
on the grand scale, and life with her soon convinces her Marcel that 
marriage is a microcosm containing all heaven and all hell, but 
much more hell than heaven. 

Marriage is a diabolical invention. When people are tied to one 
another, they hate each other from the duty or the illusion of loving 
each other, unless they have to love not for the pleasure, but for the 
suffering that they give and receive. 

It is indeed the suffering involved in marriage that is Jouhandeau’s 
delight and his true, luscious theme. It is evident from the earliest 
pages of the book that he chose this possessive and almost insanely 
egotistical ex-dancer precisely because of all women in the world she 
was most endowed by nature with the capacity for making him 
suffer. No other probably, could have played so perfectly the 
réle of a moral steam-roller, crushing his instincts and aspirations, 
flattening out every vestige of pride and even self-respect. No other 
could so effectively have isolated him from all other interests, 
created a desert island in which they would live together and 
savour to its utmost limits the interior void which is at once his 
personal hell and a curiously perverse ‘state of grace’. 

One may wonder why a man should go open-eyed into marriage, 
as Jouhandeau claims he did, feeling that he is preparing ‘the 
celebration of his own unhappiness’. To escape from his vice? The 
excuse soon reveals itself as a thin one. For the masochistic joys of 
suffering ? There are surely plenty of alternative avenues in this sort 
of exploration, though perhaps the very fact of giving himself a life- 
sentence procured the sort of delirious yet lucid despair which 
M. Jouhandeau was apparently seeking. Yet this despair does not 
seem to have been an end in itself. Without wishing to be unfair to 
M. Jouhandeau, one cannot help feeling that what he was really 
looking for was something to write about. This is not meant as an 
entirely perjorative criticism. There are quite a number of impor- 
tant books that give the same Alice-in-Wonderland feeling of 
inverted logic and leave one suspecting that the events described 
came into existence wholly or partly because of the author’s need 
for something to stimulate his genius. Seven Pillars of Wisdom is one 
such book, and L’Immoraliste another. So M. Jouhandeau is in good 
company. He is also supported by a contemporary tendency of the 
French novel to rely on fact rather than imagination, and then 
follow up the facts to the limit of their possibilities. It is all part of a 
literary jusqu’au-boutisme which considers that whatever is is material 
for the writer and to hell with the consequences. It is easy to trace 
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this back to Gide’s influence. After Et nunc manet in te revealed post- 
humously the exact truth about his relations with his wife, it seemed 
that no one could go further in stripping bare his own motives or in 
violating other peoples’ intimacy. None of the younger novelists who 
have tried to do so have quite the Gidian mingling of talent and 
ruthlessness. Only Jouhandeau has the coldbloodedness and steady 
nerves necessary for this sort of auto-surgery. Yet he is very different 
from Gide. He lacks the older man’s dignity and has no desire for 
it. He is a mystic and penetrates the sacramental (holy or diabolic) 
aspect of marriage as Gide would never have thought of doing. He 
can pass from details so sordid that they are almost physically 
unpleasant to the reader, to a majestic conclusion: 
The wager [of marriage] lies in its duration, its most striking origin- 

ality and its greatness in the obstinacy of two people bound together 

by mutual fidelity in devouring one another. Who could tell whether 

it is done with more bitterness than delight? It was you, in fact, who 

were the first to wish to chain us to one another. Afterwards I refused 

to be a mere bird of passage in your life, and there lies our unity, 

consumma‘ed and definitive. Just as the Eternal in His glory is three, 

so we are two 1n one. 


M. Jouhandeau can ring with infinite skill the changes between 
abjection and exaltation. Reading Marcel and Elise one is tempted to 
find in it the justification for the say-it-all, everything-is-fair-game- 
for-the-writer school. There is, however, a sort of prolongation of 
the present book which deserves to be taken into account in the 
general question arising from it. One might suppose, in spite of all 
the revelations and public undressing, that there still exist a Mon- 
sieur and Madame Jouhandeau who pursue their private lives 
separately from the Marcel and Elise who have proved so highly 
marketable. But the cost of living is high in Paris and publicity is 
one of the most habit-creating of drugs. This particular marital 
adventure has roused the curiosity of a large and avid public. Elise, 
seeing no reason why Marcel should be alone in giving his side of 
the question, has produced her own autobiography in which candid 
details of her past illuminate her present state. Was it she — drunk 
with the joys of getting her own back that are normally denied to the 
wives and mistresses who provide authors with their material — who 
thought of yet further possibilities in this duo? Anyway, it reached 
its apotheosis one evening when we were privileged to listen in on 
the ‘Chaine nationale’ to a live broadcast of a domestic scene in 
which Elise, the fury, annihilated the timid victim, Marcel, yet left 
him more convinced than ever of the satanic sublimity of marriage. 
Become decidedly anthropomorphic, Marcel and Elise seem to have 
finally devoured Monsieur and Madame Jouhandeau and provided 
a moral ending to this cautionary tale for writers who write about 
themselves. CECILY MACKWORTH. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. HIS LIFE AND wWoRK. By Charles Car- 

rington. (Macmillan. 25s. 549 pp.) 

In an excellent essay on Mr Kipling’s Short Stories, published, with 
others, in 1893, Edmund Gosse described the first impact of this 
brilliant new writer upon the British public; and, in the course of 
his remarks, went on to discuss the danger, as he saw it, of a new 
and obsessive interest in the poet, as apart from his poetry; a 
phenomenon which, dating from the death of Wordsworth in 1850, 
had reached new heights (or depths) of the irrational on October 
12th, 1892, upon the occasion of the burial in Westminster Abbey 
of yet another great Poet Laureate and idol of his age, Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Samuel Butler put the whole matter into one of his 
characteristic little nutshells. ‘Art,’ he said, ‘is only interesting in 
so far as it reveals an artist.’ Butler, no doubt, wrote these words in 
a moment of wilful perversity; but there are innumerable cases in 
which the work of art, whatever it may be, serves to inspire a deep 
and abiding interest in its creator, a man thenceforward regarded 

as the visible source of an illumination capable of enhancing, vividly, 

the drab face of everyday experience. 

In the case of Rudyard Kipling, this warm, this wholly sponta- 
neous and unsolicited interest and affection on the part of unknown 
men and women all over the world, have been until now but scantily 
served; and the author of stories and verses familiar in our mouths 
as household words has remained markedly inaccessible to his own 
public; screened, rather than revealed, by those curiously devious 
essays in autobiography, Something of Myself, collected and published 
in book form a year after his death. Already, ten years have elapsed 
since Mr Hilton Brown (in a study of Kipling that Mr John Betjeman 
rightly described as ‘the first serious and informed criticism . . . that 
has appeared since the last century’) looked forward to the publica- 
tion of an official biography; and admirers of Kipling had begun 
to fear that the gap would never be filled. The appearance of the 
present volume dispels all fears. There can be no doubt that it will 
reinforce established interest and stimulate, vividly, the curiosity of 
a generation as yet uninitiated. No such detailed and comprehensive 
portrait of this overtly simple, but essentially enigmatic, figure has 
so far been attempted, or, indeed, been at all possible. Not only has 
Mr Carrington personally visited most of the scenes in Asia, Africa 
and America that Kipling has written about, and examined the 
documents in important collections on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but the archives of the Kipling family have been opened up for his 
benefit, and a treasury of long inaccessible letters drawn upon to 
illuminate facets of the Kipling story hitherto obscured or unsus- 
pected. There are omissions, of course, but it would be grudging to 
carp at these, where so much is offered, and in so generous a measure. 
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Mr Carrington, it will be found, has admirably steered his way 
between the pitfalls and the privileges of authorized biography; his 
tone throughout is as equable and unheated as his judgment is well 
balanced, with the result that those who prefer to see their Shelley — 
or their Kipling — plain, rather than tuppence coloured, will be fully 
satisfied with the clarity herein achieved. 

The volume is a handsome one, well-indexed and well-printed. 
The illustrations, beautiful and revealing as, without exception, they 
all are, disappoint only by the paucity of the number included. A 
family group on p. 281 most poignantly underlines the tragedy of 


Merrow Down. 
BETTY MILLER. 


THEINHERITORS. By William Golding. (Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 
233 PP.) 

Mr Golding’s second novel, a strange and haunting story about pre- 
historic people, is more difficult than Lord of the Flies, but also, in my 
opinion, much more rewarding. Perhaps it is because they are so 
completely original that I find Mr Golding’s novels difficult. He is 
certainly not a careless or a snobbishly obscure writer, but quite the 
contrary, and yet I find it necessary to tackle many passages with 
laborious concentration, often turning back to re-read, and then 
make a conscious effort to visualize, in order not to lose the thread 
of his narrative. Several times, while reading The Inheritors, I wished 
that a sketch map had been provided. 

All this, of course, could be merely the reaction of a lazy ‘mind to 
something unaccustomed. I think, however, that Mr Golding, for 
fear of insulting his reader by being over-explicit, does often go too far 
in the opposite direction. For example, on p. 26 a group of pre-historic 
men and women, including an old woman carrying a burden 
(unspecified), are walking along the edge of a cliff. One of the men, 
Lok, falls over the cliff. He had been thinking of food and sniffing 
the smells from the river and ‘he turned again outwards to where he 
smelt the old woman’s burden’. He is pulled back to safety and the 
only explanation of his fall is given in his own words: ‘The old 
woman. She was out there. And it.’ This incident baffled me on 
first reading. But two subsequent readings of the whole book have 
enabled me to glean the following clues: on p. 30 it is revealed that 
the old woman’s burden is fire (tinder?) ; on p. 57 Lok sees smoke in 
the distance and is dimly aware that it cannot be from the old 
woman’s fire; a little later it becomes clear that there are some new 
and unknown people in the neighbourhood; and on p. 114 Lok 
again sees smoke — on the island below the cliff, which had been 
hidden by mist on the previous occasion when he fell. ‘Pictures 
fitted together in Lok’s head. He saw himself turning out on the cliff 
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to speak to the old woman because he had smelt fire when she was 
not there.’ If you can take this sort of thing in your stride you will 
probably find The Inheritors quite easy reading. 

But it is unfair to quibble at such length about the style without 
having mentioned the extraordinarily original content of the book. 
It tells how some primitive people possessing bows and arrows and 
canoes exterminated in a haphazard way a more primitive group, 
seemingly Neanderthalers, whom they regarded as red devils, 
although in fact they were gentle and friendly. At the end they are 
fleeing by water, with a kidnapped ‘devil’ baby, towards the open 
plains and away from the devil-haunted mountains and forests. 
The story is told mainly from the point of view of the last adult 
survivor of the more primitive group, who finally lies down to die 
of despair. In spite of my difficulty in understanding exactly what 
happened, I found these remote events exciting and moving, and 
was able to enter into the minds of the protagonists. To have written 
realistically about pre-historic people and yet made them intelligible 
and sympathetic is an extraordinary imaginative achievement; 
more so, it seems to me, than Mr Golding’s remarkable previous 
work, which described the demoralization of a party of modern 
schoolboys wrecked on a coral island. 

Having read the book very carefully three times, I feel I have by 
no means exhausted its strangeness or its depths of meaning. I think, 
however, that there is no urgent message or moral in it, but rather 
a sad and unsentimental poetry — reminiscent, I hardly know why, 
of some historic legend like Tristram and Iseult. 

RICHARD REES. 


ARTICULATE ENERGY: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE SYNTAX OF 


ENGLISH POETRY. By Donald Davie. (Routledge and Kegan 


Paul. 18s.) 
This book is a manifesto cunningly disguised as scholarship: its 
sub-title should read ‘A Guide to the Poetics of the New Conservat- 


ism’. The study begins modestly enough and may well have derived - 


from Miss Rosemond Tuve’s remark that ‘syntax is the most 
unobtrusive of all methods of clarification, the closest one can come 
to the paradox of saying something tacitly’. Mr Davie follows up the 
clue and, when he feels he has enough evidence, throws it all in the 
face of post-symbolist poetry. His case is by no means overwhelming, 
but there can be no question of ignoring it; the book is too strong 
for that. 

Briefly, Articulate Energy forces us, in reading poetry, to respond to 
syntax as such in the total poetic economy; up to now most of us have 
~ taken account of syntax only in the most obvious instances (such as 
Robert Graves’s Leaving the Rest Unsaid) and only after we have 
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finished coping with imagery, rhythm and diction. From now on, 
if we ignore syntax and its part in poetic action, we must take the 
consequences. This section of Mr Davie’s study must be accepted 
with gratitude, even if we proceed, as I do, to reject the alternative 
which he offers to post-symbolist theory. It still seems to me that 
there really is no alternative. 

Mr Davie favours a poetry which is conceptual, linear, narrative 
and logical; so far, so good. But why does he talk to us as if we were 
all belligerent surrealists, or as if he and Yvor Winters were the only 
readers capable of enjoying Johnson’s Prologue to Comus? The position 
is not as desperate as that. In turn, Mr Davie is driven into his own 
forms of extremism ; for example, he does not appear to be interested 
in the part of the poem which is not conceptual, or in that organic 
unity which, as Howard Nemerov says, is largely a matter of ‘cross- 
relations and resonances and tensions between parts of the poem too 
distant from one another for grammatical relation’. Articulate Energy 
gives the impression that Mr Davie puts his head in the sand when 
R. P. Blackmur declares: 

Many of the most suitable structures for poetry may be self-contra- 

dictory in their related parts under merely logical inspection. Every 

artist carries various shades of contradiction along the stream of 
expression with no feeling of bafflement. As opposites, as contradic- 
tions, they make a third thing, which is the logic of art. 

Mr Davie’s examination of the literary theories of T. E. Hulme, 
Ernest Fenollosa and Susanne Langer is deeply interesting and full 
of brilliant comments, such as those on Coleridge’s Dejection; but 
surely the more direct method of getting to the poetic point would 
have been more efficient? I suggest that the essential questions 
include the following: What happens to the poems of William Carlos 
Williams when they throw syntax out the window? What happens 
to the ‘Cantos’ when Pound substitutes musical for linguistic syntax? 
Is it not possible that Pound’s rhythm (in the large sense) is a 
perfectly adequate substitute for authentic syntax? What precisely 
does Yeats, for instance, gain by playing fair with syntax? Etc., etc. 
I have no doubt that Mr Davie would be well worth consulting on 
all these points, and I regret his decision to evade the direct approach 
which they involve. The explanation may well be that Mr Davie is 
in the tricky position of admiring a great deal of post-symbolist 
poetry while disapproving, as a poet, of its syntax-policy. 

There are many signs that the concentration on irony and 
imagery in literary criticism is going to be severely examined within 
the next few years; Mr Davie’s book (and his earlier Purity of Diction 
in English Verse) will certainly-be used for this purpose. It would be 
a pity if in the excitement of the crusade the wider significance of 


Articulate Energy were to be forgotten. 
DENIS DONOGHUE. 
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SOME PHASES OF LOVE. By P. D. Cummins. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


If it sounded like paradox when Mr Eliot wrote in 1917, ‘Some 
creative writers are superior to others solely because their critical 
faculty is superior’, to-day it would hardly sound less paradoxical 
to say, ‘Some creative writers are superior to others solely because 
their creative faculty is superior’ — to such a degree have con- 
temporary poets negated their creative power by self-criticism. 
This, however, is not the case with P. D. Cummins. Her latest book 
contains, and more abundantly than ever, the felicities we expect 
from the author of The Defeated and One is One, and also, though 
to a diminished degree, the same faults — the occasional scrambled 
metaphor, the trite phrase, the passage hurled off in a mood of no 
abiding interest even to the writer. But at a time when almost 
everybody can criticize, and hardly anyone can create, it should 
be easy to overlook the second in our gratitude for the first. 

Some Phases of Love contains two sequences, a form in which Miss 
Cummins has written some of her best work; a dramatic poem; 
and a dozen short poems. I quote the last lines from the one of these 
with which the book opens. It is addressed to a newborn child and 
the argument is that of The Crystal Tree in The Defeated — ‘Not with 
my thoughts shall you be weighted’: 

I will not start 

A flight of thoughts towards you, wild with pain — 

This mutilated flock that never wheeled 

Above the stubble-field, nor sought to chart 

That sea whose pearls are stars, shall lie concealed, 

Prisoned in narrowing limits of despair 

Here, in the dying forest of the brain, 

Here, in the weeping fastness of the heart. 
The reader may feel that the image lacks congruity. A mutilated 
bird is conceivable, not a mutilated flock. Here we have the loose 
clashing together of images which writers like Swinburne and 
Shelley indulged. Nevertheless there is a power, a sibylline frenzy, 
in the passage, and the penultimate line is unforgettable. And the 
predicament of isolation (the note on which One is One ended) 
stated so boldly once again, introduces the subject-matter of this 
book, a subject-matter of extraordinary interest and importance to 
every aware individual — the ‘narrowing limits of despair’ and the 
testing, the transcending of these limits by means of relationships, 
human and divine. 

The next poem is Requiem for I.M. That individual, the sequence 
for whom in The Defeated contains some of Miss Cummins’s best 
work, is now characterized in verse as natural as its content is 
original. I quote from the middle of the poem: 

You found us brutish and uncouth, you stayed 
A stranger in our midst, alone, afraid, 
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And, locked in silence, watched us on the sand 
Drag with hot haste our wretched nets to land 
Filled with the spurious gold that could deceive 
None but those hearts so avid to believe. 


What is this gold in the fishing-nets? If it refers to gold-coloured 
fish, it is only by an effort we can transfer the epithet ‘spurious’: no 
one believes that fish are made of yellow metal. Also some poems 
close on trite tag-lines . . . “hope is the last despair’. ... . ‘Grace only 
falls on those who are accursed’ (incidentally this is contradicted 
in the first poem, where the newborn child is referred to as ‘Heir to 
grace’.) Such traps lie in wait for a metaphysical poet who lacks 
a coherent theology. To some extent this is a fault of the age. Miss 
Cummins would not have written like this had she lived in the time 
of Traherne. 

Two of the short poems may be seen as preludes to the three long 
poems in the book: Tired, Tired . . . where salvation is envisaged 
through religious experience: A Moment out of Time, where it is 
found in human love. 

The Possessed, a sequence of twenty-eight short poems, describes 
ani experience in 4 mental hospital. The poet-patient feels her re- 
ligious intuition to be under attack from the doctors: 






















Since you omit 

The X of the infinite, 

I choose to be the nought 

I am than concrete in your thought. 








Seize me, drag me to the cell, 

Strap me down with leather thongs — 
Medicos, I know full well 

You cannot right me with your wrongs. 


A hair-raising description of (presumably) the electric shock machine 
follows. (“This is the sub-machine for star-breaking’.) This is 
splendidly written and interesting, but the argument is one most of 
us have heard before, and despite the seriousness with which it is 
charged, it would hardly save the poetry from becoming over- 
personal, mere autobiography, were it not that the patient sees a 
vision of Christ. Readers of The Defeated will remember that the 
same thing happened in Fantasia in Cell X: 

Who spoke within the madman’s prison? 

Who in the chord of light proclaimed 

‘Kyrie Eleison — Christ is risen’, 
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Now something similar happens again: 


I dream of the dead man, 
And sleep’s empty spaces 
Are suddenly filled 
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With featureless faces, 
Moon-white, menacing, 


The ordeal leads to a reaffirmation of faith: 
Here, in this shifting sand, this barren place, 
It flowers, still unseen, the herb of grace. 

In Midway, a Mock Morality, the scene is far removed from the 
hospital — it is a Fairground which represents, of course, our world 
in space and time. Pleasure-seekers and showmen (some in dog- 
collars) address one another. Here is the accent and humour of the 
folk. The Riders on the Roundabout burst into song, but the 
Dotards blunder in, and forecast that time will reduce the Riders, 
too, to dotage. A rat-faced man tries to represent the Fairground 
as a devilish gambling-den. A Woman wants to stop the Roundabout 
and save the Riders but cannot. A Fortune Teller tries to console 
her with sweet nothings. Then, again, the Christ appears, as The 
Man in the Bloody Shirt. He leads away a little girl who has been 
cruelly treated by the rat-faced man. There is a thunder-clap, 
darkness, and both that unpleasant personage and the Woman 
have disappeared. Then the sun shines forth again, the Riders are 
revolving and singing, unaware that anything has happened. Some- 
thing in the style of Strindberg’s Dream Play, but much more abrupt, 
and written in a rhymed verse reminiscent of the Prelude on the Stage 
to Goethe’s Faust, this little dramatic poem does convey a sense of 
a visionary experience cleaving the space-time continuum: illu- 
minating it like one of those magnesium flashes photographers use 
to take indoor photographs. 

In Some Phases of Love, a sequence of twenty poems, a human 
relationship is recorded. Like all real ones, it is unusual. The novel 
predicament is explored in verse conservative in style. Qualities of 
intelligence and sensitivity complement one another and some of the 
poems, notably The Moment of Truth, combine clarity with com- 
plexity of thought and feeling in a way which has seldom been 
achieved since the seventeenth century. This poem is too long to 
quote here, but I want to give, without comment, two short ones: 


Ill 
THE SUNBURST 


What sight remained to me I might have nursed: 
Now I must face this unexpected burst, 
This desperate light I never wished to find, 
Knowing that when it fades I shall be blind. 


xv 
The mirror misted : slowly, as it clears, 

A single, loveless figure reappears, 

My own: how bitterly I am aware 
Yours never was and never will be there. 
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‘It is impossible for every known type of Greek folk tale to be 
encompassed in a volume of manageable size and reasonable 
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Some Phases of Love is P. D. Cummins’s best book. Probably a 
certain amount of unevenness is inseparable from her method; 
but in her ability to write lines such as those above, and. in her 
concern with the deepest issues of human Self-preservation, she is 
showing herself to be one of the most genuine poets of our time. 
LAURENCE CLARK. 


IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT. By Paul Reynaud. (Cassell. 
Pp. 656. 455.) 

The English edition of M, Reynaud’s work has had the odd fortune 
of appearing simultaneously with the translation of General de 
Gaulle’s memoirs. The contrast is marked, and far from flattering 
to M. Reynaud. Those familiar with the French originals have had 
ample opportunity to contrast de Gaulle’s classical prose with the 
lively but commonplace style of his erstwhile political ally. In the 
translation these differences are inevitably flattened out, but others 
remain. After reading the present volume, one is less surprised that 
in 1940 the French thought more of their generals, defeated though 
they were, than of the politicians who had engineered the 
catastrophe. 

M. Reynaud’s work was originally called La France a sauvé |’ Europe. 
Later editions appeared under a less stirring title (Au Coeur de la 
Melée), but the spirit has not changed greatly. It is a lawyer’s brief. 
M. Reynaud is here to defend himself and his client, the Republic. 
He carries it off quite well, but somehow or other the reader’s mind 
is carried back to that awful pen-portrait of the French Premier in 
Sir Edward Spears’s book. (“Reynaud looked pale, washed-out 
would be the right description, a starched collar that had fallen back 
into the tub.’) There is nothing here to change the now accepted 
view that the debacle of 1940 owed its totality to lack of direction at 
the top. M. Reynaud cannot ’be said to have willed the political 
collapse which followed the military one. He merely threw up the 
sponge when things became too difficult. It is just this which distin- 
guishes his attitude from that of de Gaulle. 

There is material here for a study of the pre-war French political 
system. It is, of course, absurd to hold Reynaud responsible for that 
system’s failure. Within limits he did what he could to rouse his 
countrymen to the German danger, the need for Army reform, and 
so on. It is also fairly certain that the military defeat of 1940 was 
inevitable. Yet Reynaud managed to trip himself up even in his own 
domain, that of political leadership. For years he had carried on a 
vendetta against Daladier, and in May 1940 he finally managed to 
dislodge him from the Defence Ministry, together with his protégé, 
Gamelin. This would have been justifiable if it had been part of a 
genuine overhaul. Instead, Pétain and Weygand were installed in 
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The War Memoirs of 


General 


de Gaulle 


THE CALL TO HONOUR © 
Fully worthy of a place on the shelves next to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s history of the War.—tHE ECONOMIST. 


A flashing sword of a book which gleams as defiantly, with 
as poignant and as sombre an honour, as did de Gaulle’s work 
and words for France in 1940-42.—JOHN CONNEL. 


This great and generous book.—HAROLD NICOLSON, OBSERVER. 


Illustrated, 320 pp. 18s. 


Spoken Word 


by Richard Church 


Rare delights. This variegated miscellany is the very stuff of 
broadcasting, may well be the Palgrave of the spoken word. 
It will surely last.—NEWS CHRONICLE. 


An enormous amount of good reading.—rTIME AND TIDE, 


the Bcdeide 


Guardian 


Edited by Ivor Brown 
Justifies the claim that good journalism is good literature. 


It may be a bedside book, but it has an equal claim to be 
on the study table, and the library shelf and in every intelligent 
traveller’s luggage. Cc. V. WEDGWOOD. 


12s. 6d. 
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their places, a decision the author excuses on the grounds that the 
French are fond of old men. Yet if anything is certain it is that 
Daladier and Gamelin at least were good Republicans and would 
have resisted the drift towards capitulation and the Vichy policy of 
sidling up to Hitler. By dislodging them at the critical moment, 
Reynaud dug his own political grave. Yet he still does not see what 
else he could have done. 

To-day Reynaud is back in what he would probably call the thick 
of battle. Though nearing eighty he is as spry and self-confident as 
ever, toppling Cabinets, advising Ministers on monetary and foreign 
affairs, and trying to educate the French bourgeoisie. to an under- 
standing of world affairs. But his inter-war role of playing Cassandra 
to a succession of unstable Governments has been taken over by 
Mendés-France; let us hope, with more success. 



















G.L. A. 





Who’s Who 


GAVIN LAMBERT: Film Critic: Editor of Sight and Sound. Recently 
finished an independent feature film, Another 
Sky. 














MARGARET MASTERMAN: (Mrs R. B. Braithwaite.) Gives lectures 
for the Moral Science Faculty, Cam- 
bridge, where she is also Director of 
Studies in Moral Sciences for Fitz- 
william House. 









JAMES E. RODGERS-LEE: Journalist of Canadian/Chinese descent. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR FRANCIS TUKER, K.C.1.E., C.B., D.S.O.: 
Author of The Pattern of War, The Desert Rats, etc. 
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BOOKS ABOUT 
PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT 


a CPS Gan 


OUR PARLIAMENT 


by STRATHEARN GORDON Fourth editon 15/- 


‘“*... the best handbook on Parliament published for many years.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE 


by D. W. S. LIDDERDALE Second impression 21/- 
“... by far the best book on the French Government that has 
appeared, either in French or in English.”’—Spectator. 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS 


by STEPHEN KING-HALL and RICHARD K. ULLMANN 10/6 


“... concise, readable and manifestly unbiased.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


A symposium edited by SYDNEY D. BAILEY 10/6 


“ The general reader who wishes to be fully informed about the House of 
Lords and to have an intelligent statement of the continuing debate 
about its future will find in these 180 pages all he needs to know.” 
—The Times Weekly Review. 


STRAIGHT FIGHT 


by R. S. MILNE and H. C. MACKENZIE 10/6 


“The most useful study yet made on what lies behind English voting.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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No. 8 Crossword 


by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


a 


bf uA 

od a —— 

> 28 

Pac Li ee DD Dt 
Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine ‘this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 
proper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues, including all those to which the 
answers are at all recondite, will also contain further help, such as a reference to 
a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will be 
used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to make the puzzles 
difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to save himself research by ingenuity 


when allusions escape him or go outside his knowledge. Explanatory notes, with 
references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 





As previously announced, this puzzle is the sixth of a Competition series of six 
(July-December). 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 

The Crossword Editor, 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, Dec. 21st. The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undértake to enter into correspondence, o- 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


1. Historian with a head-covering in early life (8) 
5. Soulful maiden who inspires erratic bridge players? (6) 
10. Painter making a start with one of his subjects (9) 
11. Futile rope-twister, cause of a reverse for Apollo & Co. (5) 
12. She led a Chevalier astray, getting the chap by the leg! (5) 
13 and 17. Known to Nicodemus, the golden dustman, and others (3, 6, 
6) 
14. Buchan’s nasty Arabin, and the poet she has to call back (7) 
16. Author of Who Killed Cock Robin? showing end of this month in 
Ring Street (6) 
19. Walpole’s Castle, a Good Companion between loves (7) 
23., Art critic has to dwell next to the Boar’s Head in lonely room (5, 4) 
24. American bloke united, unlike Henley’s head (5) 
25. Wealthy Jew who, as a forger, raises Cain! (5) 
26. Monster wtl.o ‘appals’ Agamemnon’s ‘numbers’, to be searched for' 
Othello (9) 
27. Seeking to fell Birdofredum in a more refined form? (6) 


28. After the end of the evening, take your choice of old Asiatics for wine- 
waiter (8) 


[C.20.8] 


CLUES DOWN 


j 
fill be . ’ ’ 
aspect 1. Finch, unexpectedly beardless. You can’t tell where he’ll appear! (7) 
es ae 2. Loyal general and clubman, with an anti-Jacobin ring about him (7) 
rill be 3. Bereaved nobleman depicted in a dreadful linocut (5) { 
mene 4. Lengthy best-seller, showing tempted saint in opposition? (7, 7) 
with 6. De —— was chaplain at a famous trial, with untidy togs, brown (9) 
‘ 7. Signature of prelate, whose aunt appears to have been in a motor 
of six : smash (7) 
prize | 8. In Paris he’s taken in by a midshipman with no trouble at all (6) 
onli 9. Steal up Spanish river - Hoot! Look! A twisted hag! There’s a field : 
for missionary zeal! (11, 3) 
: 15. His valley was green — how? With a source of water in Nelly’s un- 
doing (9) 
i 18. Lawrence’s novel — children like to see the end of it! (7) 
elope : 20. ‘Must we all march?’ ‘Yea, two and two, —— fashion.’ (7) 
ough i 21. The Morals of Marcus ——, or Hamlet, by the sound of it? (7) 


22. Duns the theologian for payment before us (6) 
Balzac’s cousin, the incredible Miss Martin (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 7 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
1. Cape Horn. 10. Fust So Stories, 
‘China-going P & Os’. 11. Priest, 
ley. 12. Middlemarch. 13. Byron, The 
Corsair. 14. The Rose and the Ring. 
21. Elder, adder. 26. Anagram: see 
Brewer. 29. Barbaric enigma. 30. 
Charles M.: spar, ken, broke. 


DOWN 


2. Scott. 3. Old name for C.: or Pat. 

4- Bab Ballads: a big. 6. Anagram. ‘The isles of Greece’. 22. Waverley. 
7. Nantes, 1793-4. 8. Chaucer, 23. Shelley, Hellas: the best. 25. Ma 
Merchant’s Tale. 17. and Erse n. 18. Ida! 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal — 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $5.50. 
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Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








